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From the American igriculturist. 
CuttivaTion or THe SuGar Beer. 





We have no idea that it will ever be worth while to 
cultivate the beet in America, for the purpose of making 
sugar; butas a table esculent, and especially as food for 
stock, we have found it on certain soils, the most profita- 
ble root that can be grown. Although it has been exten- 
sively cultivated for the last half century on the continent 
of Europe, its value in husbandry has been singularly 
overlooked in England and America, and itis not tll with. 
in the few years, that it has become one of the general 
course of root crops. The cultivation of the sugar-beet 
is now rapidly on the increase, since public attention has 
been more particularly called to its merits, by a series of 
experiments made by Earl Spencer and other distinguish- 
agriculwrists, on its comparative value with mangold 
wurizel, and turnips, in feeding stock ,* the beet, so far as 
our information extends, having invariably proved much 
superior to the two latter roots in nutritive qualities. In 
addition to its greater value as an article of food over tur- 
neps, its yield is equally large, if not larger, acre for acre; 
and on account of the destructive ravages of the fly, itis a 
much more certain crop. Mangold wurtzel is an inferior 
variety of the beets, and a coarse, tasteless root, and where- 
ever it can be cultivated, the sugar-beet succeeds quite as 
well; the latter, therefore, should 
dence over the former, and leave it to become extinct, 
since it is so inferior in quality to the improved beet vari- 
ewes. 

Latitude of Cultivation.—Beets may be grown from the 
equator as far up as the 45th degree of north latitude, but 
from 39 to 44 degrees is their best range in America. Far- 
ther north than this it does not ripen well, and to the south 
it is subject to be injured by the blister-fly and grasshop- 
per; the summers also are too long and hot for itas a 
winter crop, and corn and potatoes answer a better pur- 
pose ; still, if planted as early as garden vegetables in the 
southern latitudes, it may be brought forward for green 
food for stock, about the time that grass gets parched up 
and fails, and thus answera very good purpose. We 
think beets might succeed well among corn, planted sufti- 

+ ciently wide apart to admit a tow of roots in the centre. 
In this case, the corn would protect the beets from the 
too scorching rays of the sun at the south,and we should 
think add to their juiciness by the shade of the stalks. 

Soil—The best soil for the production of the beet, is a 
deep light, and moderately rich loam, resting on a clay 
subsoil ; yet, as it has the power of drawing much of the 
food necessary to its growth from the atmosphere, by 
means of its large leaves, it will do very well in thin 
sands, a leachy gravel, or hard clay ; a good manuring, 
however, on such soils would be essential as a repara- 
tion for the crop, and frequent stirring of the earth during 
its growth. A very rich soil, such ab the deep alluvials 
of our river-botioms, is not a proper one for beets, inas- 
mucl: as the roots grow too large and rank ip it, and are 
consequently coarser and less nutritious, anu do not a- 
bound with as much saccharine matter, as is found in 
those growing on poorer soils. 

Preparation—Plough deep, and roll and harrow the 
Jand fine, and throw it up into beds about one rod wide, 
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*It exhausts the soi] much less than turnips. —Ed. mer, Farmer. 








invariably take prece- 




















!and if the subsoil be at all tenacious, have the furrows be- 
tween the beds well hoed out, soas to drain off all falling 
water, 

Kind of Beet-—The white Silesian is the best variety 
which we have cultivated, it being the sweetest and finest 
| grained of all others, and to these good qualities, it joins 
| that of producing an equally large crop. 

Preparation of Seed.—It is essentially necessary that 
the seed be soaked at least three days previous to plant- 
ing, and if it be a whole week, it is no matter. This should 
be done in soft tepid water ;f and just before planting, roll 
the seed in ashes or plaster of paris, so as to prevent their 
sticking together, and facilitate the sowing. The beet 
seed lias a thick, hard pericarp or shell, and till this soft- 
tens and breaks, it is impossible for it to vegetate ; and un- 
less one can be sure of wet weather immediately afier 
sowing, it will frequently not come upatall, or be so long 
about it, as to be the means of losing half the crop. 

Planting.—The beet may be sown broadcast like the 

turnep, but as weeds are likely to spring up in most soils 
and prevent its growth, and the labor of exterminating 
them is much greater in this way, itis preferable to sow 
in drills. For this purpose, the drill-barrow may be used 
the same as in planting the ruta baga, but the beet-seed is 
much more difficult to deliver evenly through a small aper- 
ture than the turneps, and though we have used a great 
variety of barrows for this purpose, we have never yet had 
one that worked well and could be depended upon, espe- 
cially in tenacious or heavy loamy soils.{ It is prefera- 
ble, therefore, to take a piece of joist four inches square, 
or a round stick of the same diameter, half or just as long 
as the lands are wide, fill this with iron or wooden teeth 
in wedge shape, as far apart as you wish to have the rows, 
put a pair of fills to this, and hiteh on a stout man or stea- 
dy horse, and passing once or twice over the land, com- 
“any drills it from one to two inches deep. ‘Then fol- 
ow immediately with the seed, dropping it by hand, or 
from a long necked bottle, or tin cup with a hole in the 
bottom, and a handle attached to it, shaking the cup or 
bottle as you walk along, and following sharp with the eye 
to see that the seeds are evenly dropped. Faithful chil- 
dren of ten years old, can do this with more ease and fa- 
cility than grown persons. As faust as dropped, cover with 
the hoe ; in heavy soils about half to three fourths of an 
inch deep, in sand or light gravel twice this depth. 

The rows may be from two to three feet apart for a 
fieldl crop—two and a half to three feet is the best. This 
distance enables one to use the cultivator for weeding, 
without danger of cutting or covering the plants by the 
dirt being thrown up as it passes through the rows, The 
product is not so great per acre from wide rows, but land 
being cheap and labor dear in America, we must study to 
facilitate manual operations, at the same time that we have 
some calculation to a good yield. Four pounds of seed 
per acre is generally considered enough, but it is better to 
have a dozen extra plants to thin out, than to be obliged 
to transplant one. Those transplanted do not thrive half 
as well as those that remain where they vegetate ; besides, 








{We have found a small addition of saltpetre, and dung-tea graat- 
ly to increase the vegetation of tiie seed, and early growth of the 
piants.— Ed. American Farmer. 

| We owned a few years since a small seed-barrow made under 
the direction of Mr. Thomas Bevan, the late manager of Mr. Caton, 
at a cost of $3, with which we were enabled to deposite beet or any 
seed with great facility and regularity ; so much so, that with the 
aid of two men provided with a hoe and rake, to stretch the line, 
make the drills, and cover the seed, we have put in an acre in 4 
hours by the watch, one for small seed, and the other made express- 





ly for beets; the cutter was an additional expense of 75 cents.— Ed. 
American Farmer. 
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the labor of so doing is more expensive than extra seed 
and time of thinning. We therefore mean in sowing to 
have a good seed dropped as near as every two or three 
inches in the drills. 

After Culture.—As soon as the weeds begin to appear, 

run the cultivator through the row and follow with the 
hoe. [tis very essential that the ground be kept clear of 
weeds, especially for the first two months, and three hoe- 
ings with the use of the cultivator are generally sufficient 
for the season. As the plants attain a height of about three 
inches, they should bé thinned to a distance of about four 
inches, leaving the strongest and healthiest ; then during 
the season as they grow, gradually thin out the remain- 
der, leaving the roots in the rows at least about nine or 
ten inches apart. If left too thick, they shade and choke 
each other in growth, and the product is not so great as 
when well thinned. ‘These thinnings are valuable to feed 
to stock during the summer, and are frequently consider- 
ed equal to half the expense of the cultivation of the whole 
crop. 
Harvesting —When the leaves begin to decay and turn 
vellow, is the best time to gather the beets, for if left lon- 
ger than this in the ground, the roots grow hard and 
strong, and do not yield so greata per cent. of saccharine 
matter. ‘This of course will take place earlier or later in 
different climates, and is undoubtedly as good a rule as can 
be given, it being adopted after a strict chemical analysis 
of the beet in its various stages of growth. If the soil be 
light,as the roots generally grow so much out of the ground 
they can be pulled up by taking hold of the tops with the 
hand—but if more tenacious, the dung-fork is the best in- 
strument that we know of for digging them. Let part of 
the hands be at this operation, and the other part follow 
with large knives or bill-hpoks ; taking up the root with 
one hand, top off the leaves with other, and toss the roots 
into small heaps to dry through the day, and if left ows. 
over night and there be danger of frost, let them be light- 
ly covered over with leaves or straw; a hard frost injures 
the roots, and makes them more liable to decay. They 
may then be taken to a well-ventilated cellar, or be pitted 
in heaps of 100 to 200 bushels. The beet is rather apt 
to heat and commence sprouting if thrown into large 
heaps, or packed away in the cellar. If put in the latter 
place, any other roots except the turnep may be placed at 
the bottom and the beets on top,and if in pits the same roots 
or straw in the centre. All the beets then have a good 
ventilation, and an opportunity of throwing off the impure 
air; and to facilitate that, after covering the heaps with 
dirt, holes should be made every few feet on the top of 
them, and wisps of straw be placed in such holes. In this 
way we have experienced no loss or deterioration in the 
value of the toot, but have preserved them till May, as 
fresh, sound and sweet, as when first taken from jhe ground 
the preceding fall. Inaclimate as far as 39 degrees south, 
they might be preserved all winter in tolerable tight sheds 
and barns. 

Feeding.—Throw them on the ground or floor, and 
take a hay knife or spade, and a man will slice up a bushel 
a minute sufficiently fine to prevent cattle choaking on 
them. The best way to cook them for stock is by steam- 
ing, but they cannot be kept so over two days in warm 
weather, and a week in cold, without undergoing a fer- 
mentation, and losing the saccharine matter so grateful to 
the taste and-so essential to nutriment. Either raw or 
cooked, stock frequently prefer them to meal or corn. 

Raw, we think them as nutritious as any root whatever, 
and as far as our experience extends, three bushels of beets 
with neat stock, is equal to one of Indian meal. Hogs de- 
mand less bulk to fill themselves than cattle, and perhaps 
their value to them would not be in as great a proportion. 

Product.—Four hundred bushels is a fair yield in field 
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culture, but six or eight hundred per acre ts aboul as Ccom- 
mon. We have grown at the rate of 1,300 bushels to the 
acre on a hard clay soil. and our average fieli! product is 
usually 600 bushels. 
being produced to the acre on rich loams. ‘The roots 
will frequently weigh from 17 to 20 pounds each, and 10 
pounds is not unfrequent; now admitting this last weight 
to each root, and that seven rows stock in the width ofa 
rod, which would make them about two feet apart, and 


the roots one foot apart in the rews, and allow 60 pounds | 


to the bushel, we should have the enormous prodact of 
3,080 bushels to the acre, but roots so large are coarse, 
stringy, and not unfrequently hollow,and have much less 
saccharine matter in proportion to their bulk, than smaller 
ones. Those of about 5 pounds weight are lar superior ; 
and these standing oné foot apart in the rows, and five 
rows in the width of a rod, makfmg them about three feet 
apart, give the large yield of 1,100 bushels per acre, which 
is quite as great a product as it is desirable to strive for, 
and upon the whole, perhaps the most profitable. 
Raising the seed.—T here is as much in choosing pro- 
per roots for this purpose, as in selecting animals to breed 


from, and the same general rule holds good in both cases | 
Roots weighing | 


—a medium size and fine true form. 
four to six pounds, and of four to six inches diameter at 
the top, and nine to thirteen inches long, and smoothly 
and evenly tapering to a point, without straggling branch- 
es, and of a creamy white color, and smooth grain, are the 
most desirable. “Like produces like,” and with such se- 
lections followed wp, the crop will soon run evenly of the 
same shape and size as the roots from which was grown 
the seed. Plant out the seed-roots about the Ist of May, 
three feet apart ; and as the stalks grow, set small stakes 
round them in a cirele, and tie a cord from stake to stake 
for their support. When the seed shells easily, which if 
planted in May, will be in September, is the proper time 
to gather it. ht ought to be spread out afew days on the 
floor of some high, dry room, or on boards in the sun till 
well dried ; it may then be packed away in boxes or bar- 
rels, or be put up in bags. We have generally found this 
essential to a proper preservation of all seeds. If not well 
dried before packing, they are apt to heat and mould, and 
lose their germinating powers. Two or three dozen roots 
will grow seed enough for it at the seed-stores. When 
grown at home, one knows what he gets, and as it comes 
to him abundantly and cheap, he cau, without grudging, 
give to his neighbors, and thereby greatly promote the 
culture of this most valuable of rvots. 





Soininc Cattre. 
The experience of the writer of the subjoined, in the 
managment of stock, make his views upon the subject 
doubly valuable : 


From the many letters addressed to me since the publi- 
cation in your November number of a communication re- 
lating to Bokhara clover and soiling, it seems necessary 
that I should explain what appeared to my re«pectable 
correspondents so extraordinary—the having fed so nu- 
merous a herd from so small a quantity of land. 

My stock of cattle for the last three years has not been 
less than 40 head, which, had J pastured in the usual way, 
would certainly have consumed all the grass on my farm, 
leaving none ty mow, which | obviated, as | said, “by 
keeping them in good condition on some three or four 
acres.” Ii would have been better had J said, with the 
aid of three or four acres in lucern, rye, and clover, which 
enatled me to save more than 100 tons of good hay. 

] must also add, or throw into the account, a lot of S 
or 9 acres, in which there is a stone quarry. lis condi- 
tion may be understood when J say, had it been allotted 
solely to one cow for the season, she would have been 
doomed to short commons. There was, however, good 
water in the lot; this, with the change and exercise it fur- 
nished, made it of considerable value for the purpose of 
soiling, It may also be proper to remark, that | own a 
woodsJand farm, distant about two miles from the home- 
stead. Thither | send, m the spring, about a dozen dry 
cattle. This division left me on hand, last summer, to 
provide for at home, about 20 head fall grown cattle, and 
a few full-blooded heifers and several calves. 

My resources were two acres in rye and clover ; both 
seeds sown atthe same time, the previous August,and one 
acre of lucern, in the spring of 1841. [| also sowed, in 
order to be fully provided, an acre of Indian corn, broad- 
cast, which was not used green; it was cut and used for 
winter fodder. [began to cut the rye for the cattle in the 





We have heard of 3,090 bushels | 
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| middle of April; it was very thick and quite tall, shooting 
| into head ; before through with it, the heads were formed. 
| It was cut high, to save the young clover that stood with 
it. "The rye fed off, the Iucern was ready ; stalks as high 
/as two and a half to three feet. When thelucern was fed, 
then the rye and clover was fit for cutting ; and it was sur- 
prising to see the second crop of rye so thick and tall. 
‘This time clover cut with it. This through, the lucern, 
which may be called “cut and come again,” was provok- 
ingly tall, and yielded a heavier crop than at first. Then 
the clover, which had been once cut, was ready, and be- 
fore through with it, the lucern was again fit for cutting 
Itand the clover was cut alternately, or fed together, as 
convenience or fancy might determine. Before my sea- 
son for soiling (the middle of August) ended, the lucern’s 
third and clover’s second crop, were not consumed. The 
remainder was cut for the hogs, which had’ all the leav- 
ings of the cattle previously. In fact, this proved very 
beneficial to them. I had about twenty large hogs, and 
|some sows and pigs. In the hot weather, confined as 
|they were to their pens, what the cattle left of the rye, 
| lucern, and clover, was refreshing and cooling to them. 

| said my season for soiling ended the middle of August. 
Why? Because J cut no second crop for hay. The cat- 
tle were then turned in upon the orchard grass and clover 
| fields, “up to the eyes,” and from the middle of Septem- 
i ber ull Ist.of October upon the timothy fields—in all, 
| some 60 acres, on which they made but fittle impression. 
Early in November they were withdrawn, and pat to 
turnips and other roots, of which | have generally a large 
supply for winter. 

No one can see my grass fields in winter, without be- 
|ing surprised at the thick and closely matted sod that so 
| perfectly covers them. Indeed, were a sensible farmer led 
|over them blindfold, he could not but appreciate their 
| condition, for their softness and elasticity would prove it 
| to him ; and this too on some of the highest lands in the 
| highlands of the county of Philadelphia, washed by the 

Schuylkill, and the more romantic and precipitate Wissa- 
| hiecon, on whose banks, in my immediate neighborhood, 
the laurel grows as luxuriantly as on the shelving slopes 
of the Blue Mountains. 

But to return to the feeding the green food. That cut 
late in the afternoon was fed early next morning ; that 
cut early in the morning was fed at noon; that cut about 
noon was fed that evening. This was the general practice. 
No more was brought into the stables at one time than 
what was supposed to be required for one feeding. When 
the cattle were fed in the morning, they were turned out 
to the yard, and there lefi to stand for at least halfan hour, 
or while their troughs an bles were being cleaned ; 
then drove to the quarry Tot above described. The yard 
was then cleaned, every dropping put away carefully on 
the dang-heap. Before, or by 11 o'clock, they were 
brought home and fed ; and by four in the afiernoon, when 
the sun was declining, turned outas in the morning, drove 
to the lot; from which they were brought back by sun 
setting, and fed—remaining in the stables all night. The 
cattle had no other food, except occasionally a little good 
hay, which they were provoked to eat a handfull of, as 
often as possible, and whieh is very necessary where sd 
much green food is consumed. If the hay be thrown to 
them in quantity, while on green food, they will but waste 
it, noteat. The best way is to tempt them by a handful, 
which, if they bite it and eat, they may then be served 
with a small wisp in their troughs or racks. This, with 
a regular supply of clean salt, was all the food they had 
from the middle of April ull the middle of August, a peri- 
od of four months. 

Now as to the expense. One man and a boy, whose 
united wages were $17 per month, did all. The patch 
from which the food was cut was, as it should be, close 
to the stables. The supply was brought in on hand-bar- 
rows, wheeled into the entry, and served by hand into the 
troughs. Sometimes when the horses were not specially 
engaged, a horse and cart was permitted ; but this led to 
bringing too much ata time,nd its being tilted at the door, 
carried on a fork some distance, tossed and turned too of- 
ten, which rendered it objectionable, to say nothing of the 
danger of the food attracting some dirt or rubbish. Clean- 
liness in feeding cattle is at al] times essential, but in soil- 
ing it is indispensable; unless the troughs or racks are 
well cleaned after every feeding, and the stable kept clean 
and well ventilated, the cattle will assuredly fall off in ap- 
petite, if not take a specific disease. The expense of this 
practice was in reality nothing to me; it was some work 


superadded to the man and boy, who would be engaged 
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taking care of this number of cattle, in cleaning them, driv- 
ing them to and from the fields—the Durhams having to 
be milked three times a day—the keeping the stable clean, 
and taking special care of the manure. But suppose this 
man and boy to be extra help, then am I sure it cost me 
not a farthing. Every two horse loads of good manure, 
purchased in the city, laid down on my place, will stand 
me in $5. Then am I free to say, that the extra quantity 
of manure saved by soiling, was not less in the period of 
four months, than 20 loads. From this is to be deducted 
extra straw, rent of the three acres, and cost of producing 
the green food. But the great profit lay in the many acres 
produing two tons ofehay to the acre, which, if the 
cattle had been turned out upon, by the first of May, would 
have been dispoiled; and which was prevented, by feed- 
ing them from the three-acre patch, behind the barn. 
Simple as these details are, they may seem to some dif- 
ficult to put in practice. To such, | can only say—try ; 
but let them not begin till they are prepared, having a good 
patch of orchard-grass and clover, lucern or corn. Rye 
I do not recommend; when quite young it may do, but 
when in head and filling, it is not good. { adopted it be- 
cause it came early. [ow many are there, who, if they 
would mow the headlands of gtain, corn, and potate fields, 
might in this way furnish a considerable item of the food 
requisite for soiling, to which might be added the extra 
shoots in corn hills; all this would benefit the lands by 
clearing the weeds from the fences, and it would pay, so 
far as the growing corn is concerned. Our Southern 








friends might derive much benefit from partial soiling. A 


close or strict soiling, in our climate, | would recommend 
tonone. But the appropriating one field, where there is 
water or shade, for air and exercise, while many fields 
may be used for cropping, that otherwise would be made 
bare by the cattle, and their equivalent in grass made from 
three or four acres, is a practice that may find favor with 
all, on arable, light, upland soils. 
Respectfully, James Gowen. 
Mount Airy, Philadelphia, Feb. 6, 1843. [ Cult. 





Sorts. 

“Messrs. Editors—\ perceive that you make a difference 
between the mechanical or physical nature of soils, and 
their chemical one, so far as plants are concerned. Will 
you be kind enough to state more fully what is intended 
by these terms, and also furnish some instances, if they 
are known to exist, in which these respective natures have 
been changed, or successfully modified. 

A Youne Farmer.” 

The mechanical or physical character of soil*, depends 
on their origimal constituents, which are usually disintegra- 
ted rocks of some kind, and composed of sand, clay, lime, 
and a few other matters, in smaller and varying propor- 
tions. Any of these original elements are unfit for vege- 
tation in themselves, and the value of suils, or their capa- 
bility of being made fertile, is in a great degree depending 
on the proportion which these several parts bear to each 
other, and their greater or less intimate union from fine- 
ness ‘and mixture. 

The cheimal character of a soil depends on the salts it 
contains, and its power of changing such matiers as may 
be combined with it,or added to it, into food for plante, 
thus vegetable matter, the several gases, the mineral and 
vegetable alkalies, &c. &c. all go to change or modify the 
chemical condition of a soil. Weare unable as yet to 
designate that condition of soil, and its various mixtures, 
most favorable for perfect chemical action ; but every far- 
mer who takes note of the effect of his various operations 
on the different soils he cultivates, is contributing his aid 
to the final adjustment of this most important question. 

In answering our correspondents’s query, as to instances 
in which soils have been changed or modified mechanical- 
ly, or chemically, we have only to refer to a multitude of 
cases which have occurred within a few years, or since a 
more rational view of soils and their cultivation has ob- 
tained. ‘The first is the striking one of Holkham, by Mr. 
Coke. In the language of Mr. Pusey, “we much doubt if 
that lamented nobleman, with all his enterprise, could have 
fed oxen where rabbits had previously browsed, as was 
his just boast, unless those sandy commons had first been 
made solid withmarl.” Here the applieation of marl ef- 
fected a mechanical, and we think probably a chemieal ef- 
fect also. They gave firmness to the sands ; this was me- 
chanical ; the lime contained in the marl rendered what 
vegetable matter the soil contained soluble; this was 
chemical. Mr. Rham informs us that the Flemings have 
converted their sandy cesert into one of the most fertile 
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districts of Europe, by bringing up year after year,two 
inches of subsoil from trenches shified every year, until 
they have reached a depth of twofeet. This subsoil is a 
stiff yellow clay, containing little or no lime. Placed on 
the surface of their drifiing sands, the clay gave solidity, 
and the power of retaining moisture for the use of plants 
In this case, the effect, it is clear, is mostly mechanical. 
One of the greatest improvements in English agriculture, 
has been the application of clay to the large tracts of peat 
and peaty sand in Lincolnshire. Part of this clay is a 
marl, but much of it is ordinary clay, and can only act 
mechanically on the peat. There are many instances in 
which a load of clay is worth more on a soil than a load 
of dung. Mr. Pusey gives a case, in which the soil was 
of course gravel and sand, so porous that dung and bones 
failed to produce either turnips or barley, from which, af- 
ter 50 cart loads of shale per acre, had been spread over it, 
produced 40 bushels of barley per acre. Such shales are 
mostly clay, and are speedily converted into that material 
by atmospheric action. In this instance, it is evident, a 
lead of clay acting mechanically, was worth more than a 
load of dung; and on light sandy or porous soils, such 
will be the result in nine cases out of ten. Dung cannot 
bencfit land beyond a certain point; butif you chahge the 
character of the soil favorably, that point will ke propor- 
tionably elevated. 

In this country, the instances in which a physical or 
mechanical change has been effected, are very common. 
There are thousands of acres in New England, which 
within a few years have been converted from worthless 
muck swamps, or peat bogs, into the most valuable soils 
for cropping, by freeing them from their surface water, and 
covering the face of them with sand or gravel. For anoth- 
er instance, we have only to refer to the use of clay by 
Judge Buel, which on his sands effected as marvellous a 
change as did the marl of the Earl of Leicester on his. 
Here the greater benefits of manures on suitably constitu- 
ted soils are still apparent; and itis one of the most beau- 
tiful laws that govern such matters, that when a mechan- 
ical defect in soils is in this way corrected, the beneficial 
results remain for years if not for centurics, 

When carths in an uncombined state, as pure sand, with 
clay for rendering it more friable, or pure clay with sand 
for making it more solid and retentive of moisture, are ad- 
ded, the effect is mechanical only, or at least such is the 
the first result. But when the earths in combination with 
salts are applied, then the action is both mechanical and 
chemical. The green sands and marls of New Jersey and 
Virginia, so extensively used, which have been so well 
described by Mr Ruffin, belong to this class. Ashes al- 
so, are another instance when applied, of a substance ac- 
ting in both ways. The potash produces its proper effect 
in the formation of silicates, while the drawn or leached 
ashes are mostly composed of silex and lime, and their 
action is mosily mechanical. There are cases known 
in which an earth used for manuring or modifying the 
character of soils, produces a good effect on soils very 
differently constituted ; thus the rich marls used in Nor- 
folk, for giving solidity to porous, sandy or gravelly soils, 
operates admirably on the heavy clay ones, of which some 
are found in the same counties. The reason is easily 
seen; in the one case the clay portion of the marl com- 
bines with the sand, and gives greater density and tena- 
city; in the other the lime and sand of the marl, unites 
with the clay, and renders it more friable, and more easi- 
ly and profitably cultivated. It may be proper to add, 
there are some substances used as manures, th@action of 
which is purely chemical. Such is common salt, soda, 
nitrate of potash, potash, and in general all such matters 
as are wholly soluble in water—A/bany Cul. 














From the Farmer’s Journal. 
IIonn Suavicns as Manvre. 

Mr. Editor —As it may not be generally known to your 
readers that such an article as above named is used as a 
manure for the soil, | take the liberty to set forth through 
the columns of your Journal, a brief account of their char- 
acter and usefulness, learned from diligent observation. 
Premising, however, my astonishment that a manure of so 
much importance should have escaped notice from the 
pen of so many agricultural writers. lam confident that 
no intelligent farmer, afer having read statements con- 
cerning it, will doubt for an instant its value, and should 
he be so situated as to obtain it, he will satisfy himself 
by experiments as to its utility, and report thereon through 
some agricultural paper. The horn shavings, so called, 
are the superfluous parts of the horn removed from i: pre- 
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| vious to their being manufactured into coms.—They are 
generally composed of the odds and ends (chips) and 
what is termed groilings, which are a thready film made 
by an instrument called the groil in finishing the comb, 
and sometimes is included the pi h of the horn; however. 
they are not very abundant as there are buta few animals 
slaughtered in this vicinity, and the foreign horns do not 
contain them. Nevertheless, few as they are, the farmers 
well understand how to make use of them; they have 
diseovered them to be very useful to the meadows and 
wet lands by driving thew into the soil and thereby often- 
times introducing new and valuable grasses. The reason 
of the changes | shall not aticmpt to account for, nor for 
the beneficial effects they are said to produce from being 
spread broadcast upon uplands, such as dry pastures, &c.; 
leaving this part of the subject to those more scientific than 
myself to decide. 

The quantity of this manure produced in one town a- 
jlone in Worcester county, (Leominsier,) is supposed to 
| be at least from two to three thousand bushels annually ; 
‘much more than is generally used upon the soil there. 
|The surplus is often in good demand for neighboring 
towns. The price of thia article is somewhat variable ; 
from eight to twelve cents per heaping bushel, and a load 
is generally accounted twenty of such bushels. ‘he man- 
ner of preparing it for the soil is the following :—Six 
loads of the shavings are mixed in the fall with about 
three times the quantity of muck, and left in the heap 
through the winter; in the spring it is spread upon the 
ground and ploughed in as usual, being the quantity or- 
dinarily used upon an acre, if the land be cold ; if waim, 
a Jess quantity is used, it being of a heating nature. The 
groilings are sometimes kept separate, and used in this 
manner,—at the time of planting, a small quantity is 
dropped in the hill and covered at the same time with the 
seed, 

I have given a brief account of the character of this 
manure as above stated, and it remains now only for me 
to point out in some degree its usefulness, which J shall 
endeavor to do in as few words as possible-—For grass, | 
| have no hesitation in saying the crops on the lands which 
| have been manured in this way, have been more abundant 

than perhaps you or your readers would be willing to be- 
lieve ; but I have seen tons and tons of grass carted which 
| could not be possibly made bat or such grounds, and the 
| hay was of a superior quality. ‘T'o the grain crop it is e- 
| qually beneficial. Never have I seen more luxuriant fields 
j of grain than in thistown. The harvest is generally very 
abundant. Fruit trees thrive with astonishing vigor from 
its influences. The traveller who passes through this 
town during the growing season, must be pleased with 
the beauty of their foliage, and large crops of excellent 
fruit. I will conclude by stating that my object is to bring 
horn shavings into notice as a valuable manure, believing 
that every existing fact considered worthy, should be put 
forth to the farming public by its friends. Rusticus. 
From the Southern Planter. 
Burninec Coat. 

Messrs. Editors,—As it seems that the farmers are 
about to commence burning coal for agricultural purposes, 
and as they are generally ignorant of the process, [| will 
add my mite to what I conceive to be a good cause, by 
giving some directions, 

Seasoned wood is best, because it burns more thorough- 
ly in less time, consequently requiring less attention and 
producing more coal. Regular colliers cut their wood 
into cord length, but the farmer may save time by cutting 
his six feet. On level ground kilns are generally made 
circular; on hill sides they may be made an oblong 
square, the length being up and down hill. A kiln of 
sixteen feet diameter is a good size ; and now for its con- 
struction. Drive down a peg for the centre, around 
which draw a circle at the distance of eight feet; on which 
circle drive pegs, or what is better, cut a narrow trench 
with agrubbing hoe. Cutblocks of wood three feet long, 
with which build a pen on the centre nine feet high ; 
around whieh set up your wood, with the large end down- 
ward, and about two feet from the pen. As the wood is 
packed, fill underneath with short pieces; and as the 
packing advances fill throughout with other short pieces, 
for the purpose of giving a slope for covering. 

The pen, and filling near the heart of the kiln, should 
at any rate be of seasoned wood, otherwise the fire will 
start badly. 

When the foundation is complete, the next thing may 
be toarrange the airholes. These are made at the bottom 




















of the kiln and about six feet apart, by laying two blocks 
ofabout two and a half feet long, and six or eight inches 
thick, with one end against the kiln, and twelve or fifteen 
inches asunder; over which lay broad pieces of wood. 
Now proceed to cover by casting on leaves or shavings 
and earth. When the earth has been packed three or four 
feet high, stand thereon and cut off any spur ends which 
may be likely to obstruct a neatly finished covering; which 
spur ends with other blocks of three to one foot long are 
to be placed on and around the upper portion of the pen 
and on the foundation; and thus rounded off neatly for 
covering. Now proceed to cover till nearly closed,when 
a few armsful of seasoned must be cast to the bottor of 
the pen, then fire, and more dry wood till filled. When 
the dry wood is fairly on fire lay some billets of wood 
across the top, and cover with leaves and earth. 

The air will enter the kiln through aboot half of the 
air holes, and the smoke, or rather steam, issue from the 
remaining half; and so soon as the kiln is fairly on fire 
every crevice above the air holes should be closed. In 
ten to twenty hours after being under way, the heart of 
the kiln willhave become hollow, when blocks of wood 
should be filled in, and again closed.—Where the steam 
strikes, the fire is extinguished, consequently when the 
wind continues at one point, that side burns fast which is 
to the wind, and on this side in windy and dry weather it 
will be necessary to close the air holes by degrees as the 
kiln sinks; but those on the opposite side should be kept 
open throughout, that the steam may pass off as quickly 
as possible. 

Once in three or four hours the kiln, or kilns, should 
be attended, and the whole body beat or stamped down, 
so that the pores may be kept closed, and any point likely 
to break, detected and timely repaired. One man can at- 
tend five or six kilns. When the steam ceases to issue the 
wood is charred, and the sooner the coal is drawn the 
better. For this purpose a rainy or snowy day is prefer- 
able, or if water is convenient the coal may be extinguish- 
ed with this; otherwise it must be done by casting on the 
dusty particles of the covering. 

For drawing down the coal the hoe is best, and for 
dusting the shovel is best. Large kilns will require draw- 
ing at two or three different times, at intervals of eight to 
twelve hours. 

Two cautions and | have done. Have you put outshe 
fire? yousay yes—well, go around and put itout again; 
and after starting off, go back and put it out once more, 
And lastly, mind how you stamp about the top of a kiln 
when the heart is hollow, for there is some danger of 
falling in. A Cotuier. 

Amherst, March, 1843. 





Tue Compost Hear.—Begin with the arrival of the 
first favorable weather to gather materials, for compost. 
Don’t let a particle of matter capable of being converted 
into food for plants slip through your fingers. Manure is 
the farmer’s capital—the wand by the favorable instrug 
mentality of whose mystic and occult operations, he ¢i- 
versifieth the surface of the earth with the smiling beau- 
ties of vegetation, and causeth the waste places thereof to 
bloom, and the desert to blossom as the rose. “Give me 
a sufficiency of manure,” said an elderly farmer to us, re- 
cently, “and | can work out a living in any country, and 
from any soil.” The merchant must have capital—the 
mechanic must have instruction, materials, and tools, and 
the farmer whose heritage is the broad fields, and fertile 
valleys of his “mother earth,” must have Manure. It 
therefore behooves every one to be attentive to this grand 
point, and to gather up the means of enriching and render- 
ing fruitful, the soil, the products of which sustain his life. 

No one who has not made the experiment will be able 
easily to appreciate the importance of attending, practically 
and habitually to the rules thus hastily laid down. Let 
every one, therefore, be sedulous in his efforts, and our 
word for it, he will never have occasion to deprecate the 
results.—Maine Cultivator. 





The Native Grape—The editor of the Natchez Free 
Trader says the only white cluster or bunch grape indi- 
genous in the United States, has been discovered in a re- 
mote and unsettled part of Leake county, on the Yokan- 
odkana river. The bunches are very large, the fruit trans- 
parent, thin skinned and oval; pulp soft, with three seeds 
enclosed ; it is a great bearer, and of delicious flavor. On- 
ly one vine has yet been discovered. The editor has been 
promised some cuttings. This vine bas been long known 
to the Indians, and called the Yokanodkano Grape, 
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Correclion—The editor of the Massachusetts’ Plough- 
man gives. us a rap over the knuckles for having copied 
an article of his on the mode of killing “worms on trees” 
without giving him credit. We plead guilty to the charge; 
but must be permitted urge in extenuation of the offence, | 
that the omission to do him justice was altogether acciden- 
tal, and in proof of the fact we will observe, that it was 
owing to our faith in his experience and excellent judg- 
ment that we were induced to select his paragraph for 
publication, and regret that its paternity was omitted, as 
that could not have failed to impart to it the stamp of va- 
lue. 








Chambers’ Edinburg Journal—We have been favoured 
with a copy of the first number of the 12th volume of this 
celebrated journal—it being a reprint, published at the .2/- 
bion office, No.3 Barclay street, N. York. It is furnished 
to subscribers at the low rate of $1.50 per annum, and to 
agents and clubs at a deduction of 334 per cent. To those 
who are acquainted with the British periodical press, we 
need not say, that Chambers’ Journal stands deservedly 
high; but to those who may be unacquainted with its 
standing, we will remark, that it occupies an enviable po- 
sition in the estimation of gentlemen of taste and judgment, 
and that the articles in the copy before ns are of a clarac- 
ter to amuse and instruct, whether the reader be grave or 
gay. 

The Albion continues to maintain its high character as 
aliterary and general political paper. The principal stand- 
ard works of the British press are republished in its co- 
lumns as soon as received. No publication received by 
us is more highly prized or carefully preserved than the 
Albion, and the splendid engravings of Washington and 
Victoria, furnished to subscribers during the past year, 
are of themselves almost worth the cost of the subscription. 





Farmer’s Encyclopadia.—We have received from Mr 
N. Hickman, No. 78 Baltimore street, the 6th nuinber of 
this work, which we take pleasure in saying is of corres- 
ponding value to the preceding ones. We have laid off 
for insertion next week, a most interesting article under 
the head of “corn (grain) worm,” for which we are certain 
our readers will be thankful, as it embraces most of the 
knowledge known of the nature and habits of those de- 
structive insects, which so prey upon the products of the 
field, and despoil the husbandman of the fruits of his 
labors. 





The Wheat Crop.—We are pleased to learn that the 
wheat crop in the upper part of our State looks well, and 
promises, if uninterrupted in its growth, a fair crop; but 
who can say as yet, that this pleasing prospect and fair 
promise may not be blighted by those subtle enemies, 
which, for years past, have come like thieves of the night, 
to defy the calculations of prudence and care, and disap- 
point hopes which were presumed to have been ground- 
ed on the most reliable deductions of human judgment. 





The Corn, Wheat and Oat crops.—lIf it would not be 
taxing our editorial brethren with whom we exchange too 
much, we would be happy to hear through their columns, 
how the farmers have succeeded in getting these crops in, 
and how they look. 





The Wheat Crops in New York, Ohio and Michigan, 
we are pleased to hear, have withstood the winter and bid 
fair to yield well. 





Farm Economy.—No farmer should buy any thing that 
he can either raise or make on his farm. 
A farmer should so divide his force and arrange the busi- 





ness and labor ofhis farm, that every hand on it shall have 
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full employment, whether it be wet or dry; by a judicious 
economy of time—a proper looking ahead—it is an easy 
matter to effect this. 

Every farmer, whether he keeps an overseer or not, 
should personally order every thing that is to be done on 
the farm, himself, and see that his orders are executed to 
the very letter, whether those orders are given to his 
overseer or hands, as he may rest assured, that strict at- 
tention to this part of his business, on a farm of 200 acres, 
will be equal to the labor of two hands. 

A farmer should not keep more stock than he can keep 
well, but should make it an object to keep as many as 
possible, as without a goodly number, the quantity of ma- 
nure manufactured on the farm will necessarily be dis- 
proportionately small. 

The chief object of every farmer should be, to make 
manure, and to do that he must draw upon every resource 
of his farm, in order that the materia/s for its manufacture 
be plentifully accumulated in his cow yard—the woods, 
the marsh, the river shore, the roadside, the headlands 
and the farmyards, all afford substances good for the com- 
post, and all these must be freely resorted to. 





A Good Corn Crop.—A correspondent of the Massa- 
chusetts Ploughman states, that Mr. Samuel Harrison, of 
Orange, New Jersey raised on a field of 10 acres, which 
he broke up early last spring, nine hundred bushels of 
good corn, in the ear. The land was well ploughed, and 
manured in the hill. Mr. Harrison makes free use of lime, 
and considers it very beneficial on his farm ; he also uses 
salt hay for manure, and doubtless finds it a most valua- 
ble article. This would be at the rate of 45 bushels of 
shelled corn to the acre, and though not a large, we con- 
sider it a good crop, and especially so when itis considered 
that there appears to have been nu extraordinary quantity 
of manure used in its cultivation, and from the circum- 
stance of it being applied in the hill we shall be disposed 
to think that the quantity was rather small than /arge. 
At best, but a very limited number of cart loads can be 
used in that way of applying manure, as a shovelful is 
much oftener divided than put on a hill whole. 





GovuLiaRt’s MODE OF MAKING Manure—We rode out 








We have not space now, but shall, in our next, speak of 
Mr. Carlisle’s farm and farming. 





Tue Rust.—The very general injury to the Wheat 
crop last season by rust, appears to have given new im- 
pulse to inquiries after its cause, and to have enlisted in 
the laudable work of discovery, many practical and sci- 
entific farmers. We are gratified at this, as the interest 
involved is one of deep moment to the farming communi- 
ty, it being certain that unless the cause of the disease 
should be satisfactorily discovered, that its remedy must 
everremain among the hidden mysteries of nature. One 
set of farmers believe in the theory, that the rust is occa- 
sioned by parasitical plants, which fix upon the stalks and 
eat up those juices which should go to the perfection of 
the grain—another believes that it is owing to plethora or 
over fulness, whereby more juices are generated by the 
root-feeders, than can be healthfully taken up by the plant, 
and converted into straw and grain, and hence a cracking 
of the straw, and, consequently a loss of those juices, 
which tend to perfect both the straw and kernels of wheat. 

Now those who ascribe the disease to parasitical or fun- 
gus influence, as well as those who refer it to plethora, a- 
gree in one thing, that this disease always occurs under 
a peculiar condition of the atmosphere, just before the 
time of ripening. This is admitted by both parties. The 
one contends that the moist, foggy, and suliry condition 
of the atmosphere, tends to encourage the setilement of 
parasites wpon the stems of wheat, and their consequent 
taking root and growth, to the total abstraction of the pa- 
bulum of both stem and grain, and that this is the prima- 
ry cause of the malady. The believers in the doctrine of 
plethora, view the presence of the parasitical or fungus 
tribe as the effect and nol the cause of disease : that the ex- 
udation of fluid through the cracks, superinduced by a too 
exuberant flow of sap from the roots, attach the parasites 
to the stalks, where, in the glutinous pabulum which es- 
capes from within and forms on the outerside, they not 
only find a safe lodgment, but food withal to sustain their 
growth—and that this state of over feeding is produced by 
the atmospheric cause to which we have alluded, it ope- 
rating to bring about a superabwndant supply of nutri- 
ment, thereby incapacitating the growing plants from 


to Mr. David Carlis/le’s, in Baltimore county, on Satur-| healthfully digesting it, or of giving out aliment, in due 


day last, to view a pile of manure put up by Mr. Gouliart, 
for that gentleman, upon what is called, the Bommer plan. 
Of the claim of the latter gentleman to the invention there 
is at present a doubt, but as we are not called upon to de- 
cide the claim to invention, all we will say at the present 
time, upon that head, is, thata French gentleman by 
the name of Bear, appears to us, from what we have 
heard, to be the first one who introduced it into Ameri- 
ca, and that he and his partner, Mr. Gouliart, have made 
improvements in the mode of preparation. Now for our 
opinion as to the value of their plan. The pile at Mr. 
Carlisle’s was put up on the Ist of March, when the mate- 
rials were much covered with ice and snow ; and, of course, 
in a very bad condilion to be operated upon. They con- 
sisted of unbroken corn stalks, leaves from the woods, 
coarse marsh grass, and the harsh rubbish usually found 
ona farm. And notwithstanding the unsuitable condi- 
tion in which those materials were at the time the pile 
was made, the uncongenial state of the weather nearly e- 
ver since, and the unavoidable neglect by Mr.C. as to the 
regular application of the decomposing liquid, we found a 
mass of most excellent manure, which was for the most 
part of black, unctuous, and of fertilizing appearance, 
and we hesitate not in saying, that we have not the slight- 
est doubt as to the intrinsic value of Messrs. Bear & Gou- 
liar?’s method of rapidly converting all ligneous and 
woody substances into good fertilizing manure, and that 
their plan will be worth millions to the agricultural com- 
munity of America. We will refer to this subject again, 
probably in our next. 


| 
| 





proportion, to the organs requiring it. 

The believers in the fungus doctrine, maintain that the 
seeds of this parasite take root on the straw and extract 
their sustenance from within—while those of the pletho- 
ric faith, believe, that before there is any lodgment of those 
parasitical enemies, the food is already prepared by the 
bursting of the stem and exndation of the sap, the which 
forming on the oulside, supplies the enemy with the sus- 
tenance on which he is nurtured into disease. 

We have thus stated the two theories, and would ask 
gentlemen, who may engage in the laudable work of 
searching into the cause of this disease, to let their obser- 
vations be thorough. The character of the soil, its situ- 
ation and exposure, mode of preparation, kind of manure 
used, state of the weather, period when the rust may first 
make its appearance, its changes, the time it may take to 
perfect its evil work ; whether the straw becomes cracked 
before the rust makes its appearance on the surface ; if so, 
whether its color is light on its first appearance and be- 
comes discolored subsequently to the straws being affected 
by the rust, and at what period the parasites are discernible. 
It would be well too, to mark those spots where the rust 
may first show itself, so as to ascertain whether the de- 
composition of the manure, if any may have been used, or 
clover, if a clover-ley had been turned under, had been car- 
ried on to greater excess, than on those parts where the 
rust had not appeared so early. Bv carefully noting such 
phenomena, the observing farmer would be the better en- 
abled to make up an intelligent opinion as to the true 
cause of the disease, than he could do,by quietly looking 
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on and awaiting its fatal result. It is by watching the 
symptoms of human disease, in their every form, that the 
skilful physician is alone enabled to determine to what type 
to refer it, and by which he ie enabled to point out and 
exhibit his counteracting remedies. Without this diagnos- 
tic supervision, and philosophical inquiry, he would neith- 
er be able to determine the nature of the disease, nor 
make the appropriate use of remedial means—all his ef- 
forts would be failures; or at all events, should they prove 
successful, would bé altogether accidental ; for unless you 
first understand the nature of disease, know what organs 
are impaired in action, and how impaired, it is groping in 
utter darkness to attempt their restoration to healthful vo- 
lition. 

Before the nature of the Typhus was understood, we 
have seen the patient relapse into into syncope from the 
moment that the vein of the arm was opened, and the 
pulse sink under the loss of the most trifling quantity of 
blood. so that its motion became so thread-like, as to be 
recognized with difficulty by the pressure of the most 
delicate finger—and we have seen the same patient, on 
the prompt tying up of the arm, and the administration of 
a potent stimulating drink, roused into sensibility, and the 
pulsation so quickened in action, and filled in volume, as 
would, in any other disease, have justified the free use of 
the lancet—but in this, as the experience just related in- 
dicated, ,it would have proved fatal. Here the medical 
gentlemen found it imperiously necessary to observe the 
symptoms, study the nature, and contemplate the effects 
of the disease, and it was only afier the most patient and 
searching investigation that they were enabled to adopt 
their sanative appliances ; and we hold it, that it is equal- 
ly necessary for farmers, to bestir themselves in well di- 
rected observations, as to the nature of the Rust—they 
must watch its appearance with eagerness, examine every 
phenomenon the disease may present, with coolness and 
discrimination, and by making proper deductions from the 
premises which may be presented, they may find out the 
cause ; that once ascertained, and a remedy will be of easy 
discovery and application. 


Ecx Rivce Lanpine, May 4th, 1843. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Dear Sir: Excuse the liberty J have taken in addressing 
you, but when I tell you that from ill health I have been 
confined for three months, you will exeuse my inquiries, 
as | cannot find out for myself, what I would wish, as 
you know | am a lover of improvement in agriculture ; 
and if] had my time to live over again, and the means, | 
would be much more liberal in my inquiries and experi- 
ments—Nor do | speak boastingly when I say, that with 
my smal] means I was the firstin my neighborhood after 
the rail road opened to the lime banks, i.e. quarries, to lay 
out a dollar for this material, which was as early as 1832 
or 33,and | have been at my neighbors ever since to a- 
dopt the system ; they are coming into it at last, tho’ I 
am sometimes told that as my crop of wheat has rusted 
for the last four years, that it is lime that has done it, &c. 
So I sowed none last fall—Should | live, however, | shall 
try again, as a year’s rest to my fields may produce a 
change, at least | hope so, oats and corn being my only 
dependance this year, though from the nature of the sea- 
son these do not appear to encourage one, as my corn 
ground is not vet ready for planting—But this is foreign 
to my object. I see you have a very satisfactory article 
in your last respecting this magic working Guano—ls it 
for sale in your city, and if so, at what price, and where 
may it be had? 1am satisfied that as your valuable pa- 
per mentions several things that would be great fertiliz- 
ers, many would be willing to try them if they knew 
where and at v-nat price they could be obtained, such as 
Nitrate of Soda, Nitrate of Pot-ash, Pot-ash, Muriate of 
Soda,—all of which would, in my opinion, be preferable 
for us whe live upon tide water, just out of and not in 
the immediate influence of the salts, to Gypsum, which | 
have used to some extent, without experiencing very great 
effects therefrom. 1 am not chemist enough to explain to 
you the reasons, but so it is—For many years before I be- 
gan to use lime, my regular outlay upon my small farm 


was 10 tons, and that for some years ; having seen some 
experiments with plaster as early as our revolution, noti- 
ced in an old paper,and that though some said a little 
would do, the experimenter preferred 8 bushels to the a- 
cre—(this was, I think, in Lancaster county, Pa.) I there- 
fore went upon this plan, to give it a good deal, say 2 and 
3 bushels, every year ; but have discontinued it since us- 
ing the lime. [admire your very neat way of noticing 
prices current in yout last—extend it to fertilizers of the 
earth, we could then judge of the economy of each, and as 
I have long been skeptical, upon the subject of grazing up- 
on small farms near our large cities, believing that morc 
money could be made to use those things, which could 
be procured without much transportation than to keep 
a large stock of horses and cattle for the purpose of aug- 
menting the manure pile, which is not in my opinion e- 
qual to the waste they produce. With the red clover, 
and those stimulants suited to the soil, and the plow, more 
can be effected than by the labor of the old method of ma- 
nuring, and that more uniformly, as with us labor is an 
important item in the low prices of every thing, as you 


half, it requires a bushel of wheat to pay him, ora bush- 


med upon it, ready for and at the market, so that every 
thing that saves labor with us is of the utmost importance. 
If 3 cwt. of guano is equal to 20 loads of manure, let us 
have it—if 100 Ibs. potash is equal to 25 bushels unslack- 
ed ashes, let us have that, or 100 Ibs. saltpetre, or 8 bush- 
els common salt. J purchased a heap of manure for $25, 
which my neighbors bid equally for, and they must have 
known the value of it (as | do not often buy myself, try- 
ing to raise enough at home,) and when hauling, it went 
upon but about 1} acres of ground, and I must suppose 
that that which | make costs me near as much—Why 
what an outlay ! 20 loads bought in town at 75 cents, is 
not more than enongh for one acre ; add to this the ex- 
pense of hauling and spreading, and what does it cost you? 
figure it up—N ow | think these minerals I have mention- 
ed would be more durable and less expensive, and leave 
agreater profit in theend. But | have tired myself, and 
shall necessarily tire you, as your time is so much more 
valuable than mine, but Ido want to getsome Guano to 
put upon my corn when my mante ends. 

Yours, truly, Josnca TRIMBLE. 

[We noticed some time since that Messrs. Birckhead & 
Pearce, merchants of this city, had made an importation 
of the Guano, and we learn that but a very small portion 
lof itis left onsale; the price $64 per cwt. We have 
made due enquiry, and find that there is no Muriate of So- 
da in our market, and that itis seldom to be obtained ; the 
same of Nitrate of Soda, which might probably be had 
‘at Boston ; Potashes, $84 per cwt.; Nitrate of Potash $8 ] 

Cuttivation or Corn.—In the Lovisville Journal of 
the Ist of March, is a piece upon this subject, containing 
some excellent directions, but | also conceive that it con- 
tains some errors which might prove injurious to the 
young and inexperienced corn-grower. ‘l'o prevent this 
I write the following, and not with any disposition to con- 
troversy upon these subjects. 

The number of stalks in a hill, and the distance of hills 
apart, should depend upon the strength of the land ; and 
whoever crowds his corn beyond this will get very little 
grain,and it is much safer to have fewer stalks than the 
quantity which the land could bring to perfection in good 
years. 

I do not believe that corn planted six inches deep in 
March, if the weather should prove cold afier planting, 
would ever come up. My opinion upon this subject is 
founded upon only one experiment. Some years ago | 
had procured two small ploughs for the purpose of cover- 
ing my corn. When I commenced planting the first field, 
one of the ploughs was broken, and the field was finished 
by covering with the hoe and the plough. The rows 
covered with the plough never came up, but the corn rot- 
ted in the hill. Jt was covered from three to four inches 
deep. The corn covered with the hoe was put in from 
one to two inches deep, and came up well. 

I have frequently had corn bitten by frost, but never 
had any killed but once, and then there was a very small 
portion ina large field that was bitten. I have never 
planted deep early in the season but once, and that never 
came up. So J concluded that shallow planting, two 
inches, early in the season, is better than deep, and there 





discover that to hire a common laborer for a day and a| 


el and a half of corn, and this must have the labor perfor- | 


| is less danger of its being killed by frost, than of its rot- 
| ting if the ground should be cold. 
| Twill suggest what | consider an improvement in har- 
| rowing corn. Before the harrow is sent into the field, as 
soon as the corn is up sufficiently to see it, Trun a plough 
| across the field in the middle of the row, and across the 
| furrows last laid off. As soon as the field is crossed in 
this way, one furrow in a row, the harrows are run right 
over the corn across the furrows last ploughed. One or 
two boys follow the harrow to take off the clods and 
straighten upthe corn. I take out the centre tooth of the 
harrow that it may not drag as many elods upén the corn. 

The advantages of the furrow before the harrow are 
these; they stop the moles, afford fresh dirt to be sifted 
by the harrow around the corn, and serve as a place for 
the harrow to deposite its clods as it crosses it 

The remarks that | have made are intended for corn 
that has been planted in hill. I have no experience of 
running a harrow over corn planted in drills. 

Early planted corn is generally better than late; but 
this is by no means universally the case. The best field 
of corn that | raised last year was planted in May. ‘I'he 
| productiveness of the corn crop depends greatly upon twe 
rains, the one when it is shooting, and the other when 
filling. If the corn-grower has good ground and works 
it well and gets these two rains, he may depend upon a 
good crop, if planted any time before the middle of May. 

Sam’t D. Martin. 





Louisville Journal. 


Asues on Corn.—] have been in the habit of using 
ashes and plaster on corn, and believe that ashes are 
worth the most, I thought last spring that I would ascer- 
tain the fact. J therefore left six rows through the mid- 
dle of my field No. 1 without plaster or ashes; six rows 
do. No. 2 with plaster in the hill on the corn; do, six 
rows No. 3 with ashes in the hill; six do. No. 4 with 
ashes and plaster in the hill; six do. No. 5 ashes and 
plaster in the hill, and on the corn after the first hoeing : 
the quantity used was about a table-spoonful to each hill. 
The rows were long enough to contain a quarter of acre, 
each 6 rows. The result was— 


No. 1 had 22 bushels ears. 
.. &% 24 “ 
‘ 3, 26 we 
am 26 “ 
‘ .& 31 “ 


The field marked out three feet each way, and the cul- 
tivator used each way, and hoed twice. Thus you see 
No. 1 would yield at the rate of 44 bushels per acre, avd 
No. 5, 62 bushels per care, which I should think about 
an average with the rest of the field. The soil is a sandy 
loam, mixed with limestone gravel. 

I] do not wish to be understvod that plaster is of no ben- 
efit to land, for I believe it is very beneficial; | believe if 
farmers would apply their ashes to their land, it would 
net them nearer 100 per cent. than 10 or 12—Central 

NV. Y. Farmer. A Frienp or Acricu.ture. 


Certinc Wueat.—lIn the last volume of the Planter 
we gave the resulis of some experiments made by Mr. 
“Hannam,” of England, to ascertain the state in which 
wheat can be cut to the greatest advantage. These ex- 
periments excited great interest at the time, and Mr. Han- 
nam’s conclusions were confirmed by the experience of 
several of our correspondents. Since that period we have 
received several contradictory statements, and one parti- 
cularly from a high source, stating that good flour could 
never be made except from wheat fully matured. We see 
from the ‘Cultivator,’ that Mr. Hannam has repeated his 
experiments on a larger scale, and that they have resulted 
in the strongest confirmation of his original conclusions, 
viz: that what he terms the “raw” state affords the great- 
est bulk and weight of wheat, and the best article for 
manufacturing purposes. That our readers may the bet- 
ter judge what is intended to be designated by the “raw 
state” we give a synopsis of the experiments. Five dif- 
ferent cuttings were made as follows : 


No. 1, reaped August 12th, stacked August 26th. 
No.2, « « 19h, « “« 31st. 
No. 3, « « 26th, * Sept. 5th. 
No. 4, « “ 30th, “ 9th. 
No. 5, “ Sept. 8h, & s 16th. 
No. 1 was very green, only full formed in the berry, 


and raw; No. 5 was fully ripe. No. 5, in the sample, 
was bold, but coarse; while Nos. 1 and 2 were finer in 
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the skin, but small, showing they had shrunk some. The 
raw cut No. 3, was unexceptionable, being as plump as 
No. 5, and superior to 1 and 2, in thinness and uniform 
cleanness of skin. ‘There was liule difference between 3 
and 4, except that the last was more rough than the first. 

It was No. 3, cut a fortnight before it was fully ripe 
that is designated as “raw.” From the various experi- 
ments, which seem to have been fully and fairly conduct- 
ed, it appears, that No. 3 is superior to all the other varie- 
ties; giving more per bushel than No. 5, by 63 Ibs. of 
flour; and a gain of about 15 per cent. on the flour of 
equal measures of grain. 100 Ibs, of wheat No. 3, makes 
80 Ibs. of flour; while 100 Ibs. of No. 5, yields 72 Ibs. 
showing an advantage of 8 per cent. in favor of grain cut 
raw. 

Iu grinding, it was found that No. 5 ground the worst, 
worse than No. 1. In No. 5, were a greater quantity of 
flinty particles which would not pass the bolt, than in any 
of the others. The bran from No. 5 was coarse and 
heavy; while that from No. 3 was “thin as a bee’s wing.” 

The actual value of flour for the purpose of nutrition, 
depending ina great measure on the gluten it contains, a 
sample of Nos. 3and 4, was analyzed by Prof. Johnston, 
and he found them to contain respectively, No. 3, 9.15 
per cent. of giuten ; No. 5, 8.9 per cent. of gluten. Thus 
proving that the wheat which gave the greatest quantity 
of flour, gave also the best.— Southern Planter. 





From the Southern Planter. 
TIMBER. 


ing them, the workmen should take care not to reduce 
them too much at this part, viz: at and below the first 
mortice, so that in burning, the danger of weakening the 
post may be avoided. In short, both oak and chesnut 
posts prepared in this way, will last very many years; 
and all kinds should be kept from nine to twelve months 
befure being put in the earth. Besides the kinds already 
mentioned, sassafras, chinkapin, white waluut as well as 
black, mulberry, box oak, and I believe, catalpa, (sed 
quere de hoc,) are excellent for posts ; and all should be 
seasoned, but oak and chesnut require charring to the 
depth of half an inch as before remarked. 

The other inquiry, as to the season of the year in 
which timber should be cut, involves a mooted point and 
leads to some little speculation. The return of the sap 
into the root in winter is a very ancient and a very com- 
mon fallacy,as Mr. T’. intimates. 
}it? ~=Why, if | dare utter Latin again, it is functus officio ; 
or in vulgar parlance, it is used up. Possibly the neces- 
sary answer to a single question may satisfy him. How 
does he account for that umbrageous foliage beneath the 
refreshing influence of which he has so ofien reposed, 
while luxuriating in the beauties of nature, as they evolv- 
ed before him in all their expansive loveliness, to the 
| charms of which, one of his refined taste and keen sensi- 
bilities is ever alive? or whence those concentric circles, 








der, one of which is added every year, and denotes its 
age with such unerring certainty? Now 1] submit, with 


GE age —- apt edo ay Ta, mg - a 
below the point where they touch the surface. In hew-, year in different kinds of 


What then becomes of 


traceable by the naked eye, when the tree is saw ed asun- | 
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timber, can alone settle the 
question as to the best time for cutting it. This might 
easily be done, though it would require time to perfect it, 
as fime is an essential ingredient in the question. Tan- 
ners must have bark; but if the opinion here indicated 
be correct, ought not all other descriptions to be cut, as 
soon as the new wood is perfectly formed, or the precise 
period is clearly ascertained, by cutting in May, June, 
July, &c. and the rails, if made into rails, kept under the 
eye of him making the experiment. James M'‘Ieuany. 
Loudon, Marc 3, 1843. 


Fat in Animats.—The recent demonstration by Lie- 
big that plants furnish, ready formed, all the essential ele- 
meuts of animal matter, such as the fat, albumen, and fi- 
brine, has to all appearance very greatly simplified the pro- 
cesses by which animals are fattened. Formerly it was 
necessary to suppose a variety of changes which the food 
must undergo, previous to its conversion into flesh or fat; 
now, simple appropriation of substances already formed, 
and. in reality requiring no change, is all that is required 
on the part of the animal. 

Messrs. Payen and Boussingault have lately been con- 
| ducting a series of experiments to test the principles of the 
{German philosopher, in which they find no cause of dis- 
sent, so far as the presence of the several constituents of 
| flesh in the food is concerned, though they express some 
doubts as to the fact that no more fat is formed in the ani- 
mal than is taken with the food. Messrs. P. & B. have 
| endeavored todetermine the fattening power of maize. Far- 





Messrs. Botts & Burfoot,—Although }am no theorist, | all deference, thatthe sap is the material of which, in part| mers have long known that corn contained fat or oil ; ac- 
I fear nevertheless, that any information at my command, | at least, the leaves and new wood are formed ; in a word,| curate experiment proves that amounts, in good corn, to 


derived from experience, or observation, will fail to shed | the food of the plant, and to form which must require a 9 per cent, 


A lean goose was fed 24 Ibs. of corn, when 


much light upon the inquiries submitted by Mr. Tunstall | large amount. The pores being certainly the conduits, | it was killed, and 34 Ibs. of fat taken from it. Allowing it 


in your last number. 


Still I am unwilling to withhold | are we to be taught to believe, that the sap is the mere | to have contained at first 1} lbs of fat, it had gained from 


any facts in my possession, bearing upon the matter, to| agent by which the nutriment, forming the new growth, |the corn 2} lbs., which is very nearly the proportion the 
which he refers. The aim of the planter being the com-| is conveyed, and that it does not enter into organic com- | 24 Ibs. of corn would have furnished. Hay is found to 


munication of practical knowledge, rather than the uiter- 


| bination; whose office is analagous to the expanded 


j|contain about 2 per cent. of fat. The fatiening ox, and 


ance of speculative opinions, | will very briefly detail some | leaves, which are said to act as lobes in supplying the | the milch cow, always furnish less fatty matter than their 


of the results of my limited experience. 


plant with atmospheric air? But even upon this latter 


foo€ contains. There isno process by which the fat, fi- 


About nine years since, | made an aqueduct of chesnut! idea, may not the disappearance of the sap be explained | brine and albumen of plants, can be so fully extracted, and 
logs about six hundred yards in length. The logs, being | upon the ground, that having performed its office, it has | prepared for use, as is done by the milch cow. These are 
about a foot in diameter and the bore about two inches,| passed by evaporation from the body of the tree, just in | furnished ip the milk ; the fat given off in the butter, and 
were laid down in a green state with the bark on, and|the same manner as agueous particles are passing off the fibrine and albumen in the remaining milk. The French 
from two to three feet below the surface of the ground.| momently from the surfwce of the human system. when in | chemists are preparing their researches for the public, and 
At this day they are in a soand state, being only a little | healih; except that in the former case, it is periodical ; in| every step in the progress of ehemical analysis will be 


decayed on the outside, except one of them, so far as | 
am aware, which was partially decayed, when put down, 
and which will have to be renewed. There are about one 
hundred -and forty of these logs. I was advised to use 
chesnut in preference to other timber, not only as being 
more lasting, when placed below the surface of the earth, 
but as not being liable to the obstructions, occasioned by 
the formation, or growth of small roots, or fibrous matter 
within the conduit, effectually checking the passage of 
water, and to which oak and pine are peculiarly liable. 
The year following the construction of mine, a friend also 
made an aqueduct of oak logs, several of which he has 
been compelled to take up, but for what cause | have failed 
to learn of him, which I nowregret. Oak, too, imparts a 
very unpleasant taste to the water. But all this is some- 
what apart from the point of Mr. T.’s inquiry. The 
durability of chesnut as a material for fencing-rails is 
universally known; and it is a fact, perhaps, not so gener- 
ally known, that no timber of the valuable kinds decays 
with greater rapidity, when in immediate contact with the 
surface of the earth, where it is exposed to the combined 
action of the elements, as moisture, heat, &c. When 
chesnut is used for posts,there are only two methods, J 
am acquainted with, to guard againat rapid decay at the 
part just referred to. The first is, to fill up the post-hole 
with stones, so that the rain-water may pass, as it falls, 
into the earth; and the direct contact with the earth and 
water in a measure be avoided, and thus the action of the 
sun, which follows, is beneficial, instead! of being injuri- 
ous. This plan is suited only to high and rolling land, 
and not to flat and low ground, when the water must col- 
lect around the post in greater or less quantity. One fact 
should be epecially boPne in mind; no kind of timber, 
whether locust, walnut, chesnut or other, made into posts, 
ought to be set up in fence, for at least nine months afier 
being cut. If not well seasoned, and particularly if greer, 
tha process of decay, which otherwise is scarcely percep- 
tible, becomes very apparent ina few years. The other 
method, and it is the better, (though it is practicable to 
unite the two, but | have never seen it done,) is to cause 
the poats to be wel] charred for several inches above and 


the latter, without intermission. The other, however, 
| ccome to me to be the better opinion. For wood, as we 
| all know, is a compound substance of which water is a 
component part, but in what proportion | am not chemist 
or botanist enough to tell. We know that the formation 


ition. When the operation ceases is a little more doubt- 
ful. The leaves are fully developed long before the ar- 
rival of summer; but the growth of the wood goes on 
jactively to a much later period; probably to the first of 
August, After which, if I might hazard an opinion, tim- 
| ber may be cut with safety. With few exceptions, any 
kind may be destroyed in August, root and branch, with- 
out danger of sprouting, by simply cutting itdown, which 
seems to show, that the sap is exhausted and all power 
of reproduction effectually paralyzed. 

It is an express order, | believe, of the Navy Depart- 
ment, to have all the timber for the construction of our 
public vessels felled between the 20ih October and the 
20th of February, and for most uses, among praciical men, 
the period for cutting is from August to March. 1 pre- 
sume for the reason, that the quantity of sap and moisture 
in the wood is so great, from March to August, that the 
timber, when split is very apt to spring or warp, and also 
to crack ; both of which effects injure 1%. Nor is this all. 
Being very green and sappy, itis very difficult to rive. The 
process of growing imparts increased tenacity to it, ow- 
ing to the formation of what laborers call hen’s teeth in 
the outer grain of the wood. Later in the season, or in 
winter, none of these objections occur. In speaking of 
‘oak,’ in the preceding remarks, white oak is meant. 

Jam assured by observing men, that rails made from 


for the tanner, decay rapidly. Trees, the bark of which 
is for the use of the tanner, are always cut in this latitude 
in May, when the sap or juices abound ; and further, that 
as soon as new wood, or sap, indurates, which is believed 
to be about the last of June, or first of July, the timber 
then cut will soon cast the bark, and the white rim, or sap, 
becomes as hard and as durable as the heart itself. After 





all, a series of experiments, carefully made throughout the 


of the leaf and wood begins with the first signs of vegeta- | 


black, red, and chesnut oaks, after the baik is stripped off 


looked for with interest.— Albany Cul. 





| Prorer ace ror Heirers To pring Caraes.—A Rox- 
| burg subscriber asks our opinion as to the age for heifers 
|to bring their first calf. He suggests that we injure our 
stock by letting the heifers bear too early, and that three 
jand a half or four years would be a better age than an ear- 
| lier one. 

We think if the object is to raise large cattle the heifer 
should come to her full growth before she is admitted to 
the cow family. But if the great object is milk or butter 
—ifit is desirable to saise the greatest quantity possible 
in proportion to the weight of the cow and to the food 
she consumes, the heifer should come forward early. She 
should have a calf at the age of two, or two and a half, if 
she has been well kept. Her milk vessels will then be 
large in proportion to her limbs. Small cows almost al- 
ways give more milk, in proportion to their size, than large 
ones.—Mass Ploughman. 





Carsace Heans.—Mr. Howard Crowell, of this village, 
last year raised a lot of cabbages, the heads of which did 
not fill. Last fall he dug a hole about four feet deep and 
put them in and covered them up as farmers are in the habit 
of covering up potatoes. This spring he opened the hole, 
and found the old outside leaves had fallen off, and that 
the heads had fully filled. He has had one cooked and 
finds it excellent.— Yarmouth Reg. 





To make Green Pea Soup, (French Style.)\—Take 
green peas (a quart for two persons) when full grown, just 
before they begin to turn yellow, shell and boil them until 
they are soft enough to mast: readily—mash and strain 
them through a cullender or seive so as to separtae the 
tkins from the pulp—put the pulp into the water the peas 
were boiled in—add six good heads of lettnice, the same 
quantity of garden sorrel, a few bunches of spinage, a 
handful of parsley, a small quantity of shives, all cut up 
and well mixed together—season it with salt and black 
pepper to your taste—boil for three-quarters of an hour, 
then add halfa pound of butter, with one spoonful of flour 
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well worked into it, let it boil a quarter of an hour, add 


one slice of laaf bread, let it boil up, then dish and send it | 


totthe table. 





BALTIMORE MARKET, May 16, 1843. 
FLOUR—We quote REMABKS. 


Superfine How. st., from stores, bl. $4.18? | Cotton—The 
Do. City Mills, 4.25 a transactions 
Do. Susquehanna, 4.25 of the week 

Aye, first 2.75 reach 700 b’s, 
Corn Meal, kiln dried, per bbl. 2.37 a 2 62 viz. 500 Upl. 
Do. per hhd. $12 012.25 ‘at Ga7c cash, 
GRAIN— principally 6a 
Wheat, white, p bu. 102,Peas, black eye, 75 6a6}, 60 Ala. 


Clover seed,store3.62a3.75 8cts. on time, 
Timothy do 1.87a2.25, 106 Mississip. 


“best Pa. red 9%6a97 
* ord. to pri. Md. 85a95 


Corn, white, 52a53 Flaxseed,rough st. p. 1.25" 8¢ on time— 

“ yellow Md. 54a55 Chop’d Rye, 100 lbs. 1.25 ‘and several 
Rye, Pa. 55a Ship Stuff, bus. 20a22 (small parcels 
Oats, Md. 25226 Brown Stuff, 14a15 (Mobile at 7a 
Beans, 1.00a Shorts, bushel, 10a11 7\c. on time. 


Tobacco— 
The market 
this week has 


FEATHERS—>per lb. 20a 28 
PROVISIONS— 


Beef, Balt mess, $9}a10 |Butter, Glades, No.1, 


~ 


Do. do. No. 1, 8a 8} Do. do. 2, been animat- 
Do. prime, 6a6 25. Do. do. 3, sd, very, and 
Pork, mess, 10a Do. Western, 2, the transact’s 
Do. No. 1, 9a9} Do do. 3, comprise near 
Do. prime, 8 a 8! Lard, Balt. kegs, 1, 7a |the whole re- 
Do. cargo, a Do. do. 2, nonelceipts of Md. 
Bacon, hams, Ba.Ib.7 a8 Do. Western, 1, 7a |The common 
Do. middlings,“* 5a Do. do. 2, descriptions, 

Do. shoulders, “ 4ja Do. do. bbls 1, which have 
Do. asst’d, West. 4ja 4} Cheese, casks, 64a7 |been less tak- 
Do. hams, 5ha6 Do. boxes, Gia7\ien for some 
Do. middlings, 4ja Do. extra, 1Va2U)time past, are 
Do. shoulders, 3) a3} now in good 
COTTON— demaud and 
Virginiay 6 a 7 } Tennessee, Ib. find ready sale 
Upland, 6 a7 | Alabama, 8a —Prices gen- 
Louisiana, 64a 8 | Florida, 7 a 7}lerallyare con- 
North Carolina, 7 a sidered a lit- 





LU MBER— tle better, but 
Georgia Flooring 12a15 Joists & Sc’ling,W.P.8al2las the quota- 
8. Carolina do 10a 1 2\Joists & Se’ling, Y.P.10a14!tions embrace 
White Pine, pann’l 25a30/Shingles, W. P. 3jal0 the range of 


Common, 20025 Shingles, ced’r, 3.50010.00the market, 
Select Cullings, 18a20 Laths, sawed, 1.25a 1.75)we continue 
Common do 9a13\Laths, split, 75a 1.00!them—The in 


epections for 
the week are 


PLASTER PARIS— 
Cargo, pr ton cash 2.75a |Ground, per lb. 1.00a 
MOLASSES— 741 bhds Ma- 
Havana, Ist qu. gl 16}a18 New Orleans 21a23 ryland, 2790- 
Porto Rico, 20ja Guadaloupe& Mart 19a ‘hio, 2 Penn- 


English Island, Sugar House, 23436 sylvania, and 
TOBACCO— 117 Kentucky 
Common Q)a 3 Yellow, 7 a 3 |—total 1139. 
Brown and red, 4 a 6 | Fine yellow, 74210 | Hogs—The 
Ground leaf, 6 a 7 | Virginia, 4 a9 imarket well 
Fine red 6a 8 | Rappahannock, supplied with 
Wrappery, suitable | Kentucky, 3ja7 llive hogs dur- 
for segars, 11al3 | St. Domingo, 13 all jing the week, 
Yellow and red, 6}a10 | Cuba, 15 238 |prices ranging 
WOOoL— about as pre- 
WASHED. | UNWASHED. viously.—We 
Saxony, 33a35 Saxony and Merino 16a18 quote $3.75a4 
Full Merino, 30a33. Common, to } blood, 14a17|per 100ibs as 
3-4 blood do. 27230! Pulled, in quality. 
1-2 do do 24a Grain.—No 


Md. wheat in 
market ; good 
to prime red 
85a95e. Penn. 
yel. corn 55e. 
another par- 
cel of 1500 bu 


27 
1-4 andcommon, 18a‘ 
Tub washed, 18a20 
SUGARS— 
Hav. wh. 100Ibs7.50a9.00\St. Croix, 100!bs 5.00a7.00 
Do. brown 6.25 Brazil, white, 7.00a8.00} 
Porto Rico, 6.05a6.55|Do. brown, 
New Orleans, 4.25a5.95|Lump, Ib. c. 


COFFEE— 5d4e. Va. oats 
Havana, 7 a9 | Java, lb. 10 a13 /22a23c. Pen. 
P. Rico a Laguay. 7}a 9 | Rio, 8a /28e. 

St. Domingo, 6 a 64\ Triage, 5ai7 Cattle—230 

SOAP— head off'd this 
Baltimore white, 12a14|North’rn, br’n & yel.3}a4;/morning, 95 





of which dri- 


“ brown & yell’w 4505} 
ven north, the 


CANDLES— 














Mould, common, 9al0 — 23a24 |balance near- 

Do. choice brands, 10} ax, 60a65 jly all sold at 

Sepet, 8a 9 2 75a$3.50 for 

B WAX— inferior to pri 

Yellow, 27a | White, short price, 4 ual. equal to 

RAISINS—Malaga bunch, box, 1 60al 65/5.50a6.75 net. 
POUDRETTE. 


PRICES REDUCED for this valuable fertilizer. 

The New York Poudrette Company, having enlarged their works 
have now on hand a good supply of a first rate article, which they 
offer in parcels of ten barrels or more at $1,50 per barrel, or three 
barrels for $5—delivered on board of vessels. 

$F Orders, enclosing the cash, will be a attended to if 
addressed to . K. MINOR, 

118 Nassau street, N. Y. 

N. B. The farmers of Maryland, who reside near navigable wa- 
ter, will do well to enquire into the value of Poudrette as a manure. 
Those who have used it need no argument in relation to its value 
—and the best evidence which those, who have not used it, can 
have is to procure a fow barrels and apply it to their Corn, Tobac- 
co, Melons, &c.—Sceing is believing. fe 








| the kilns, either at Lancaster’s Tide Mill, near the mouth of the 


| ble between this date and Ist of August next,) or I will deliver it 


LIME FOR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES. 
Having accumulated a large stock of first quality Oyster Shell 
Lime, at my kilns on the Potomac River, | beg leave to say to 
the Farmers and Planters generally, and more especially to 
those who are anxious to improve their lands, and have been deter- 
red from doing so by the scarcity of money and low prices of their 
produce, that [ will se'l them lime, delivered on board of vessels ot 


| Wicomico River; Lower Cedar Point, or Pickewaxin Creek, at 


| 


| 6} Cents per bushel, payable March Ist, 1344, (if ordered, delivera- 


jon the above terms, charging in addition the customary freight, 

which must in all cases be cash. Orders addressed to me, at Millon 

Hill Post Office, Charles County, Md., will receive prompt attention 

| rom WM. M. DOWNING. 
ja: 6m 





EASTMAN’S NEWLY INVENTED 
| PLOUGH WITU CONCAVE LANDSIDE, AND DOUBLE’ 
SHARE. 

The subscriber has just invented a PLOUGH, with the above 
| named peculiarities, viz: with a concave Landside and double share. 
| The advantages to be derived from these improvements are ex- 
| pected to be as fullows:—Ist, That it will be kept in repair at con- 
| siderable Ivss expense than other Plougiis in use :—2d, That it will | 
| run more level either in deep or shallow ploughing :—3d, te be- 
| lieves that it will ran much lighter to manand horses than any | 

other Plough in use. With these advantages they are offered to 

| the public, and if they are not realized to the purchasers after two 
days use, or they are not satisfied with them, they are requested to | 
| return them and receive their money back. The only size | can | 
| furnish at presentisa large two horse Plough, the size of the | 
Davis’ 10 inch, as made by me. J. 5. EASTMAN, 
Pratt street, between Charles and Hanover sts. | 








} 





| 


MILLWRIGHTING,PATTERN &MACHINE MAKING | 
By thesubscriber, York, near Light st Baltimore, who is pre- | 
pared to execute orders in the above branches of business at the 
| shortest nutice, and warrants all mills, &c. planned and executed 
| by him to operate well. 
Murray’s Corn and Cob Crushers for hand power 
Do. by horse power, from 6 to 12 bushels per hour, 35to40 





Corn Shellers, shelling from 30 to 300 bushels an hour, 15to75 
| Portable and Stationary Hurse Powers 7510150 
Self-sharpening hand Mills, a superior article, 12 to 20 
Cylinder Straw and Oat cutters, 2 knives, 20a35 


Mill, carry log, and other Screws, 2 small Steam Engines 3 to 4 
horse power. Any other machines built to order. 
Patentrights for sale for the Endless Carriage for gang Saw 

Mills, a good invention. 

@F-Orders for crushers can be left with any of the following a- 
gents: Thos. Denny, Seedsman, Baltimore; J. F Calian, W ashing 
ton, D. C ; Calvin Wing, Norfolk; S Sands, Farmer office; or the 
subscriber, JAS. MURRAY, Millwright, Baltimore. 

may 28 ly 


BENTLEY'S AGRICLTURAL STEAM GENERATOR 
MANUFACTURED BY LENTLEY, RANDALL & Co., 

Manufacturers of Bentley's C am Boilers, Baltimore, 
Md. for steaming Corn Stalas, Hay, Potatoes, Boiling water, Kc 
It is also highly recommended to Tanners for steaming Leaches, 
| also for various manofacturing and mechanical purposes, where 

steam or large quantities of hot water is required. This article is 
made wholly of iron, and was got up expressly to meet the wants 
| of the Agricultural commanitf¥, and it is confidently believed that 
| for simplicity, durability, economy in money, fuel, time, and room 
combined its equal has not been offered to the public. It possess- 
es all the pinciples «fthe most approved Tubular Locomotive Boil- 
ers, for saving of fuel, while the construction is such that one of 
equa! size, strength and durability that has heretofore cost $100, or 
j more, is now offered at $45. It is operated equally weil with An- 
| thracite coal as with wood, and can be removed by two persons at 
| pleasure.— Prices No. 1 $45, considered of capacity enough for ord- 
inary Farm purposes ; No. 2 $60, No. 3 $75. 
BENTLEY, RANDALL & Co. 
McCausland’s Brewery, Holliday, st. near Pleasant. 

We have the liberty of referring to the following gentlemen, 
viz:—David Barnum, Esq City Hotel ; Captain Jackson, warden of 
the Maryland Penitentiarv, and Doct. Robt Dorsey of Edw., where 
they can be seen in operation. 

Agents, J. F. Callan, Exq. Washington City ; Capt. John Brooks, 
Upper Marlboro’, Prince Georges’ Co. Md. where samples can be 
seen. For numerous testimonials in favor of the abave call on the 
manufacturers or their agents. 

N. B. B. R. & Co., ave alsoagents fur Murray's Corn and Cob 
— Balto. Md., Dec. 1842. 

e. 











THE SUBSCRIBER, 

Who exhibited the Corn and Cob Crasherand Grinder at the A- 
gricuitural meeting, having rented the Wheelwright & Blacksmith 
shop with the water power attached in the village of Franklin, will 
continue to build his Corn and Cob Crushers and Grinders, and 
has so improved them that persons who have not got horse powers 
can use them by hand power with sufficient facility to supply the 
wants of small farms, and with one or two horse powers can do 
more work than any other machine for the same purpose that will 
require double the power. ‘This is not puffing, ‘or it ean be and has 
been made manifest. The price of the crusher is $40. 

He is a!so prepared to do al! kinds of repairing to Agricultural 
or any or other kind of machinery at the shortest notice. 
Horse-shoeing and blacksmith work in general, done in the neat- 
est and strongest manner, all of which he warrants to be good. 
Orders for any of the above machines can be left with Mr. Sands 
at the office of the American Farmer, or with the subscriber. 


SOUTH DOWN SHEEP FOR SALE. 

Two Rams and two Ewes of the purest South Down breed of 
Sheep. These Sheep were brought from England to Maryland in 
the autumn of 1840, by Dr. Macaulay, and the following testimo- 
nitas will show the pedigree and exceeding purity of the blood. 

The South Down Sheep were purchased for Dr. Macaulay of 
Baltimore, at the request of James Alexander Esq. of Somer Hill, 
England, by ms agent, Mr. Thomas Waters of Stratford, Subcastle, 
Salisbury. They were part of the flock of Mr. Northeast, of Ted- 
worth Wiltshire. Mr. Waters ina letter to Dr. Macaulay, says, 
“1 have much pleasure in inf rming you that I have selected a Ram 
for you which | consider of the purest South Down breed, andhave 
this morning received a letter, from the same person | bought the 
Ram of, to say, he has selected six Ewes fur me, from his own 
steck, als>,—he is the first breeder we have in this part of the 
country, and probably in any other part of England, of the purest 
South Down Llood. The price of the Ram No. 16, is thirty guin- 
eas, and the six Ewes furty five shillings each, which | consider 
moderate.’ ‘ 

The full »wing is Mr. Northeast'sletterto Mr. Waters, on the 
Pedigree of the Ram and Ewes purchased from him. 

Tedworth, Sept. 14th, 1840. 

My dear Sir.—I have this morning louked out for you six Ewes, 
which | think ma'ch well, and will please you. Four of them are 
six tooths and two are two tooths, and the Ram No. 16, will look 
like one of the family. No. 16 was bred from one of ny best Ewes, 
and the Ewe having two, bred both upto weaning time. He was 
got by Mr. Ellman’s No. 15, which was let this year | y auction at 
sixty three guineas, and is considered the best sheep in England; he 
is now hired by l.ord Huntingfield and Mr. Crips of Gedgrove. 

For the last few years | have averaged my Ewes cull and best at 
41s. 6d. that is, best at 42 and rest at 40s. «ach, and [ trust you 
will notthink | overcharge you by naming 45s. each, for the 6 best, 
as | shall expect to get about 42 for those left. 

1 remain, my dear sir, yours very truly, 
THOMAS B. NORTHEAST. 
Mr. Thomas Waters, 
Stratford Sub-castle. 

The Rams or Ewes wil! be sold seperite or together, at the wish 

of the purchasser. Fora view of the sheep, or terms, apply to 


| JACOB WOLFF. Esq. at this farm, adjoining Randalls town 
$25 | near the Liberty Road. 


Price of a last spring's ram 425—Ewe 15 ia 15 





PEACH AND PEAR TREES. 





The subscriber is prepared to supply Peach Trees of the choicest 
kinds, surpassed by none in the U. States, and of the earliest to 
the latest kinds, which he is ewabled to sell at the very low rate of 
124 cents per tree, if packed an extra charge. 

{le can also supply a few very choice Pear Trees at 50 cts. per 
tree—and in the Fal! will be able to furnish any quantity required 
of many kinds. 

Catalogues furnished on application at the Farmer office. Entire 
reliance may be p'aced on the genuineness of these trees, and of 
their being of the chvuicest kinds. ap 12 S. SANDS. 


CORN SHELLERS, CRUSHERS, STRAW CUTTERS, 
&e. &e. 

&% Prices reduced in proportion to the present rate of labour and 
materials.<£} 

The subscribers offer for Saley Goldsborough's Corn Sheller and 
Tlusking Machine,— warranted to shell or husk and shell 7U0 bushels 
of Corn per duy by the power of two Horses. 

Baldwin's Corn Sheller with blower attached-—This machine 
with the power of two horses will shell and clean ready for market 
490 bushels of corn per day. 

Baldwin's Corn & Cob Crusher,—warranted to grind 25 or 30 
bushels of Corn & Cob per hour, and put in fine order fer feeding 
stock. This is the most duradle, simple in construction, and most 
powerful of any Crusher made inthis Country, and best adapted 
for extensive farming establishments. The power of two horses is 
required to drive it. 

Straw Cutters, Cylindrical Improved —There are four sizes of 
these machines, which combine all the late impravements ;—400 
to 2000 bushels of hay, straw, cornstalke, &e. can be cut by them 
perday Also, common Treadle, Evans’ patent, and several other 





kinds STRAW CUTTERS. at low prices. 
IN STORE, 
Horse Powers, 2 sizes Harrows, 5 kinds 
Threshing Machines, do | Rollers and Drill Machines 
Vegetable Cutters Yankee Ox Yokes 
Fanning Mills, 2 sizes Harvest Tvols, all kinds 
Churns, 3 sizes | Post hole Augars 
Lime Spreaders PLOUGHS, 25 sorts, embracing 
Grindstones, hung on friction the Subsoil, and several other 
rollers kinds of late introduction 
Garden and Field SEEDS, a large and general assortment 
TREES and PLANTS do do 
CATALOGUES of the abeve furnished gratis, giving prices and 
description of each machine—also directions fur planting seeds, trees, 
Ke. R. SINCLAIR, jr. and CO. 
no 30 Manufacturers & Seedsmen, 60 Light st. 
FOR SALE—SHEEP AND HOGS. 
Two Bueks, NEW LEICESTER breed, | year old this coming 
spring—and one Ewe, same breed, 2 years old. Also, 2 pairs of 
SOUTH DOWN Sheep, about 2 years old. Price for the Rams 
20—for the Ewes, $15. 8S. SANDS. 








FOR SALE. 
A handsome thorough bred DURHAM BULL, about 6 or 7 
months old, from very superior stock. Price $65, deliverable in 
Baltimore— Apply to SAM. SANDS, 








eu 24 WM. MURRAY, Franklin, Balt. co."Md 
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D. O. PROUTY, 


Manufacturer of Agricultural Implements, No. 176 Market 
street, Phi'adelphia, above Sih, south side, has constantly for sale 
7 - on Frersonable terms, 
an extensive assort- 
ment of Farming Im- 
plements, of the latest 
and most approved 
Patterns, among 
which are Prouty & 
Mears Patent Centre 
‘ s Draught Self-sharp- 
eting Ploughs, Subsoil and Side Hill Ploughs, Cultiyatore—Corn 
Shellers—Hay and Straw Cutters—Grain Fans—Corn rhe Om 
Harrows, Chee-e Presses—Apple Paarers—Churns—Grain Cradles 
—Corn Crushers—Dirst Scrap rs—Hoes, Shovels. Spades, &c. 
Books on Agriculture, Horticulture and Rural affairs also Garden, 
Grassand Fiour Seeds for sale at wholesale and retail, very low 
fircash'y D. O. PROUTY. 
may 17 Im 176 Market st., Philadelphia. 
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BARNABY & MOOERS’ PATENT SIDE-HILL & 
LEVEL LAND PLOUGII. 

To which was been awarded the following and Several other 
Premiums, viz.—By the American Institute, at their Ploughing 
Match at Newark, N. J. 1842, the First Premium. a Silver Cap— 
and at their Annual Ploughing-Match for 1841, at Sing Sing,N.Y.a 
Gold Meda! for the best work done, lightest drapght, and best prin- 
ciple of construction.—answering for ‘-general purposes» The N 
York State Agricultural S ciety, awarded it an Extra Premium of 
$50, at their Annual Ploughing-Match at Syracuse for 1841. 

The following are its advantages over the Common Plough, viz. 
—Ist. Ease of Draught—2d. Perfection of Work—3d- Strength and 
Durability—4th. All Dead Furrows may be prevented, as ths Fur- 
rows can all be turned one way—Sth. Any width of Furrows may 
be turned, between 8 1Sinches, by moving the catches in the cross 
piece towards the handles fora wide Furrow,--and towards the 
centre for a narrow one—6th. Placing the beam in the centre of 
the cross-piece, makes it a ‘‘Double Mould-Board Plough,” turning 
a Furrow both ways at the same time,—auswering for Green-lid- 
ging, Ploughing between Corn and Potatoes, or any any crup cul- 
tivated in rows or drills,—and for Digging Potatoes. 

The subscribers having purchased the Right to Manufacture the 
above celebrated Ploughs, fur the State of Maryland, are now pre- 
pared to furnish Farmers with the same,—and they pledge them- 
selves to the Public, to mannfacture this Ploughin the Very Best 
Maoner, both as to materials and workmanship. @9All O-ders 
will be thankfully received and gees attended to 

(7 Price as Follows, (adding Transportation.)— No. 2, 45lb. at 
$7. No. 3, wt. 70 lbs. $10-—No, 4, 89 lbs. $11—No. 5, 90 Ibs. 
$12. Extra edge, 50Cents. For Colter, if added, laid with steel, 
$1.50. Wheel, $1,50. Shin Pieces, 124 Cents. 

DENMEADS & DANIEDS, corner Monument and North-sts. 
who having purchased Mott & Co'sinterest, are now sole owners. 

B. H. WILSON, No. 52, Calvert st. 1 door below Lombard, is 
Agent for the sale of the above Plough. BaltimorSe, Nov 23, 1842 


HUSSEY’S REAPING MACHINE. 

Farmers are respectfully requested to send their orders as soon 
as they shall have decided on procuring machines to cut the next 
year’s crop: by doing so, they will enable the subscriber to make 
preparations early in year with confidence, so that none may be 
disappointed at harvest time, as has been the case for several years 
past by delaying to apply for them in season. His former practice 
will be steadily adhered to of making no more machines than are 
ordered, lest a failure of the next years crop should leave a large 
number on his hands, unsold, which his circumstances will not al- 
low. Itie hoped that the great success which has attended the 
machines made for the last harvest will remove every doubt of 
their great value. Several persons have cut as high as 20 acres in 
a day with the last improved machines, while one gentleman with 
one of the old machines cut his entire crop of 72 acres in less than 
five days, without having a cradle in the eld. 

The greatest objection ever made to the machiue was its heavy 
bearing on the shaft horse; this has been entirely removed by ad- 
ding a pair of forward wheels to support the front of the machine, 
and a driver's seat at an extra expense of 20 dollars. 

CORN & COB CRUSHER 

The subseriber’s Corn & Cob crusher which obtained the firs 
premium over several competitors at the late Fair of the N. York 
State Agricultural Society held at Albany, N. Y. and is so highly 

in. the public prints, by farmers who have used them, 
constantly on hand for sale. 
OBED HUSSEY 





r 
will be kept 
no 9 





LIME—LIME. 

The subscriber is prepared to furnish any quantity of Oyster 
Shell or Stone Lime of « very superior quality at short notice at 
their Kilna at Spring Garden, near the foot of Eutaw street Bal- 
more, and upon as good termsascan be had at anyother establish- 
ment in the State. 
He invites the attentior of farmers and those interested in the 
use of the article, and would be to communicate any in- 
frmation either verbally by or letter. The Kilns being situated 
immediately = the water, vessels can be loaded very expedi- 


Sna E. J COOPER. 


TO FARMERS. 

The subscriber has for sale at his Plaster and Bone Mill on 
Hughes street, south side of the Basin, GROUND PLASTER, 
GROUND BONES, OYSTEK SHELL & STONE LIME, ana 
LEACHED ASHES, all of te best quality for agricultural pur- 
poses, and al prices to suit the times. 

Vesselsloading at his wharf with any of the abovearticles, will 
not be subject tocharges for dockage or wharfage 

fe 23 WM. TREGO, Balfimore. 


HEAPS OF MANURE, 

Constructed according to the newly discovered method by Baer & 
Gouliart, may be seen on the farms of Messrs. W. Govane Howard, 
1 mile above Govanestown, D. M. Perine, at Govanestown, Mr. 
Duvall, 23 miles on the Washington road, David Carlisle, 11 miles 
on the Green Spring branch of the Susquehanna Rail Road, Wm. 
Orndorff, 14 mile to the right of Hookstown, Abner Linthicum, 
5 miles on the Annapolis road, just ecross Sweetser's bridge, David 
Stoart, 44 miles on the Bel-air road. The materials used were 
straw, corn shucks, stalks, and cobs, oak leaves, and generally all 
dry vegetable litter which was to be found on the farms. 

Most of the heaps were put up in the coldest weather that we had 
last winter, commencing to heat in from 24 to 48 hours, and in 25 
to 30 days were reduced to an indistinguishab!e mass of manure. 
The chemica! ingredients cost about $4 to the thousand cart loads 
of manure ; the second heap of same size would cost only 50 cts. 
Farmers living in the neighborhood ofany of the heaps are res- 
pectfully invited to call and see them, and learn from the gentlemen 
owning them, the efficacy, the cheapness and the manifold advanta- 


ges of this plan. 
For further information, app!y to JOHN GOULIART, 
CHARLES BAER, 


living in Madison st. between Garden and Eutaw. may 10 3t. 


DURHAM COWS. 
The subscriber wil! sell two young 
Durham Cows, raised by himself from 
the best milking stock ia Maryland— 
their dam gave 64 gallons milk daily for three months after caiving 
from which 11 Ibs. butter per week were made. They will be sold 
low. Enquire of A. B. KYLE, No. 2 Pratt st. whf. 
ap 26 3" 











MINGO CHIEF, 
Will make his second season in Maryland, and be let to Mares at 
the Farm of Mr. J. P. E. STANLEY, 4 miles from Baltimore, on 
the Frederick road, at Eight Dollars for each mare. 


MINGO CHIEF is 6 years old this spring, near 15 
hands high, of a rich brown color, perfectly formed 
for speed and action, goes all gaits naturally, and is 

ee very fast under the saddle. 

Mingo Cinef was got by an Indian horse well known at Montreal 
as “La Belle Poney”, (grandsire of the famous trotting horse Bep- 
po. and many other celebrated trotters and rackers;) that in bis 
prime has racked his mile in 2-30, and altho’ upwards of 20 sears 
old, is stil kept for mares in Canada. 

The dam of Mingo Chief was pure Canadian, and could trot a 
mile in 8 minutes without training Mingo Chief was selected du- 
ring the summer of 184}, in the neighhorhood of Montreal (by a 
gentleman experienced i thaye matters, ) as being the best horse he 
could find to cross upon the'stock of this part of the country for the 
production of saddle horses. The celebrated Morgan breed of Ver- 
mont is said to be of the same cross. 

€3*Season commenced Ist April and ends Ist poly 

ap 26 E. WEEKS, Manager. 


{PPRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES..¢3 

A. G. MOTT & CO. corner of Forest and Ensor ats., and corner 
of Woed st. and Bowly's wharf, manufacture and have for sale 
Agricultural Implements ef varions kinds—consisting in part of 
WHEAT FANS, GRAIN CRADLES, SCYTIIES, MOWING 
SNEATHS, CORN SHELLERS, HAY & STRAW CUTTING 
MACHINES, CORN & TOBACCO Cultivators with wrought and 
cast tines, or hoes ; the castings of the N. York composition metal. 
The celebrated endless chain Horse power & Thresher, single ard 
double shovel ploaghs, Harrows of various kinds —Also a variety 
of Ploughs among which, being the only agents in this State, is 
the renowned WILEY, the castings for whic: are from the North, 
and are the best and most durable in the country, one share wearing 
as long ay two of the Baltimore make. At the great Ploughing 
Match, during the last ynnual meeting of the Baltimore County 
Agricultural Society, ths WILEY took the sweepstakes, by accla- 
mation, having for competitors, pioughs from the different Factories 
in this city,—also from ylvania, New York and Ohio, among 
which was the Messrs. Witherow & Pearce’s Cyclodel Plough of 
Gettysburg, Pa. This Plough is so constructed that with it the 
farmer is hisown smith, The double pointed shear is confined to 
the mould-board by a ap—the shear when one point wears dull, 
can be reversed by unscrewing the cap and throwing out the other 
point. The prices forthe No. 3,a 7 inch seeding plough, 94,50 
—No. 4, an 8 inch, $5,25—No. 56, a 10 inen, ¢8—No. 76, $9— 
No. 84, 10. The following practical farmers residing in Baltimore 
Co. area few of those who use the WILEY ploughs exclusively, 
——— them the cheapest and best which they have ever 

Viz: 
Hon. J. T. H. Worthington, Elisha Johnson, 
John Johns, Richard Johus, 
Thos. T. Griffith, Edward Philpot, &e. 

Also a choice selection of FIELD AND FLOWER SEEDS, 

which are warranted fresh and genuine. mh 29 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 
The subecriber offers for sale Berkshire Pigs, 2 to 4 months old, 
from the piggery of Mess:s. Gorsuch, and others of the best breed- 











MARTINEAU’S IRON HORSE-POWER 
The above cut represents this horse-power, for which the sub 
scriber is proprietor of the patent-right for Maf¥land, Delaware 
and the Eastern Shore of Virginia; aud he would most respectfally 
urge upon those wishingto obtain a horse power, to examine this 
before purchasing eleewhere ; for beauty compactness and durabil- 
ity it bas never been surpa : 
Threshing Machines, Wheat Fans. Cultivators, Harrowsand the 
— hand Corn Sheller constantly on hand, and for sale at the 
owest 
Agricultural [Implements ofany peculiar mode! made to order as 
the shorest notice. 
Castings for alikindsofploughs,constantly on hand by the pound 
orton. A liberal discount will be made to country merchanis whe 
purchase to sell again. 
Mr. Hussey manufactures hisreaping machines at thisestablish- 
ment. R. B, CHENOWETH, 
corner of Front & Ploughman sts. near Baltimore st. Bridge, or No. 
o° Pratt street. Baltimore, mar $1, 1841 





AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY & IMPLEMENTS. 
The subscriber begs leave to assure the public thet he is prepar- 
ed to execute orders for any of his agricultara!l or other machinery 
or implements with promptness. His machinery is so well known 
that it is annecessary to describethe varions kinds, but merely an- 
nex Names and prices : 
Portable Saw Mill with 12 fi. carriage, and 24 ft. ways and 

fl. saw, 


Extra saws for shingles, with 3 pair of head blocks, 125 
Post Morticing Auger, 15 
Bands, 10 
Horse Power of great strength, 200 
Corn and Cob Crusher, wt. 600 Ib. 65 
Thrashing Machine, wt. 300 ib. 75 
Corn Planter, wt. 100 Ib. 25 
Thrashing Machine, wt. 600 Ib. 150 
Grist Mill, 24 ft. cologne stones, 150 
Do. 3 ft. do. 175 
Belts for the same, 15 
Post Auger, wt. 15 Ibs. 5 
Tobacco Press complete, portable, 85 
ortable Steam Engine, with portable Saw Mill and cutting 
off Saw, 
Large Sawing and Planing Machine with cutting off saw, or 
cross cutting for arge establishments, 1100 


If made of iron, 3000 
Large Boring and Morticing machine for large establishments 150 
Tenoning Machine . 200 
Vertical Saw 125 
Small Morticing Machine, suitable for carpenters; 25 
All of which articles are made in the most superior style of work 
manship, of the best materials, and warranted to answer the purpo 
ses fur which they are intended. — It cannot be expected that the 
subscriber can speak of the merits of the above enumerated arti- 
cles within the compass ofan advertisement. Suffice it to say, 
that each have found numerous purchasers, and proved entirely sa- 
tisfactory. The Portable Saw Mill with a 10-horse power ine, 
can cut, with perfect ease, 10,000 feet of lumber a day, and, if ne- 
cessary, could greatly exceed that quantity. 
GEORGE PAGE, 
West Baltimortreet, Baltimore, Md. 
€F-Pomphiets containing cuts with cooumaone of the above na- 
med machines, can be had on application (if by letter post paid) to 
the subscriber, or to Mr. S. Sands, at the office of the American 
Farmer. sep | uf 








CHEAP HATS! CHEAP HATS! 
TO FARMERS AND OTHERS!! 


RESIMFNTS OF THE cuuNTar!!! 
't is generally a well known fact that when gentlemen from the 
country visit our city to purchase necessaries they are invariably 
chasees heavy prices from a supp sition that as they are what is 
ter: 


“COUNTRYMEN,” 
they do not know the prices of goods. Now we beg to call the at- 
tention of gentlemen oe | the city to 
MESSRS. W. H. KEEVIL & CO’S. 
CHEAP HAT STORE, 
Corwen op Bartimons ano Hottipay staeets, 
who have been established for six years, and are selling Iats of all 





ers in land, at 1-2 deliverable in this oity, sre amt 
.§ 





. Wood received in payment at market price. 
ap. 


with feed for any port on the coast of the U.S. m 29 


kinds at Doupaa Less than is charged by others for a fine ar- 
ticle, as 
Fine Silk Het (far body) $2 50 
Fine Russia 3 
Fine Nutrig Nap 3 374 
ten peo Bea i ” 
qua otria ver, 
All Hats sundliees from 
MESSRS. KEEVIL & CO. 
are warranted to be well made, to be water proof, and according to 
the — quality of Bn bet, to be One Bollar less in vag 4 
is charged by others, or no sale. 
Please ber the name, 
KEEVIL & COMPANY, 
74 BALTIMORE ST. CORNER OF HOLLIDAY ST. 
Next 6G: H. Bayzand’s Cheap Clothing ae 4 
ap : 
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